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THE BONDAGE OF HABIT. 


ps like this, mother,” said the college boy, com- 
ing in from the lecture, which the professor in 
the summer school made so entertaining as well as 
so instructive that nobody was willing to miss a 
word or an illustration. The class was studying 
psy chology . 

The mother addressed belonged to the crowded 
ranks of busy women, and she was measuring and 
pinning into lengths for greater convenience the 
ruffles which were to trim a daughter's gown. But 
she had gone to college herself in the days when 
girls began to find the ordinary school education in- 
sufficient, and her children had reaped a rich har- 
vest of benefits from their mother’s early and defi- 
nile training. She sympathized with them in their 
aims and shared their ambitions. The fruit of a 
broad - minded, liberal culture was manifest in the 
home life 

‘* It's like this, mother,” said the boy again, eager- 
eyed and earnest. ‘' You are going through a new 
country, where no traveller has passed before you. 
Great trees tower up to the sky. The way is thick 
with tangled undergrowth of vines and briers. Who- 
ever comes first must cut his path with infinite pains 
aud patience.” 

**T see,” said the mother. 

‘But the next comer has an easier time; he can 
follow the track tle first made. Every one who fol- 
lows has it easier and easier. By-and-by there is a 
deep trodden road, aud there are ruts, hard-beaten 
by wheels and battered by hoofs. You see?” 

Again the mother said ‘‘ Yes.” Her face respond- 
ed with vivid intelligence to the face of the wide- 
awake lad 

“That,” he went on, ‘is a parable, mother. The 
professor described it this morning. The brain is 
like the new country, except that it may be blank of 
impressions to a degree, But habit makes road- 
ways. Faiut at first, these grow more definite and 
positive, till they are tracks for thought and for ac- 
tion.” 

**Not unlike a railroad I came across in New 
Hampshire the other day,” said the mother, *‘ when 
I was visiting your uncle Phil. Two streaks of 
rust and a right of way!” 

‘That is just it!’ The boy smiled his apprecia- 
tion; then, like a flash, was gone, for he was catcher 
in his nine, and the fellows were waiting for him. 

The mother was left alone with her sewing, and she 
pondered, as mothers do, many things in her heart. 

There are the habits we form for ourselves, care- 
fully, couscientiously, and with care. There are the 
habits others formed for us before we were born, 
habits that we inherit, as we inherit the color of our 
hair, the shape of our eyes. There are the habits into 
which we drift unawares and without intention. 

A habit may be bondage or it may be liberty, ac- 
cording to the phase it assumes aud the domination 
it exerts. For the most part, thought the mother, 
the habits which we form by drilling and discipline, 
whether mental, moral, or intellectual, on the one 
hand, or external and physical, on the other, begin 
by being in the nature of thraldom, and end by be- 
ing in the nature of emancipation. 

This is obvious when regarded from the stand- 
point of the visible. The child's clumsy attempts to 
hold the pen, his slow and blotted seraw!l, are the 
precursors of the days when his hand shall skim the 
paper as a bird flies. The pianist begins with five- 
finger exercises, and ends, perhaps, with Paderewski. 
The cadet goes to West Point, takes his place in the 
awkward squad, emerges from that chrysalis erect, 
graceful, trained, free. 

As in the outward, so in the inward man. Soul 
freedom follows soul bondage, if right habits be 
formed -— habits of self-restraint, of generosity, of 
courage, of faith. 

ln the last result, thought the mother, it is the evil 
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habit only which is real bondage. It is the wrong 
habit which pounces on a Jife as the Philistines did 
on Samson, first blinding, then binding, then forcing 
to grind in the prison-house. 

And then, as the mother still considered the sub- 
ject, there swept over her a great wave of pity for 
the multitudes who go astray, in whom the mastery 
of wicked habit is complete, who are tyrannized over 
by the strength of their own weakness. She could 
bear it no longer. She put aside her ruffles, and 
went forth into the sunshine. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











WE had some sharp encounters at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to- 
day. They came about in this way. Professor Prodgers 
having lost a friend and colleague not long since, had been 
collecting, in order to send to the friend’s old mother, the 
newspaper notices that were published at the time. This he 
had done through agencies that make the collecting of all 
such notices their business. “Professor Prodgers held these 
papers in his hands when he arrived to-day, and after he had 
seated himself, he began speaking of the many interesting 
qualities 1 by his friend, and of the ready tributes 
which the public had paid him. 

Van Pennwyppe, who had entered as the Professor was 
speaking, interrupted rudely, saying. that such notices as 
these amounted to nothing, that it was a weakness of human 
nature to idealize the dead, that one might be sure there 
was as much evil to be noted as there had seemed to be good. 
And as if this were not enough, Van Pennwyppe went on to 
ny. in that peculiarly aggressive manner he always asstimes 
when disturbed, or when he is not very sure of his facts, that 
these agencies anyway were expensive affairs. He knew 
one man who had had to pay nearly two dollars for one mis- 
erable little paragraph containing false statistics about prices 
paid for his works. The paragraph had happened to be 
short and tersely put, and so had travelled through every 
newspaper in the country. This was the rudest of all Van 
Pennwyppe’s many outbursts, and only to be accounted for 
by the fact that he was out of humor, having been among 
the people of fashion this summer, and so having liad no- 
thing to enliven the columns of the Gentlewoman's Hour. 
Van Pennwyppe likes to make up for his own deficiencies 
by attacking those of other people. 

None of us dared look in the direction of the Professor, 
and Mrs. Van Twiller, calm as she always is at such moments, 
said, quietly, that she thought the tendency to idealize the 
dead was always a good one. For that which was extolled 
being the better part, was always the truer part—the only 
part certainly that must live when the purely human had 
faded as in death. 

Miss Van Auken, only half prepared in her argument, 
broke in rather nervously to say that she thought the love 
of the ideal led half the people she knew astray. It was 
that, she was sure, which made women so often seem absurd 
in their attitude to the actor. It was not the man himself 
who was adored, but the idea he represented. ‘“‘If you, 
dear Mrs. Van Twiller, had been very unhappy in your life,” 
she continued, ‘‘ don’t you think you would find your own 
heart going out to the man who portrayed on the stage 
something you had always missed in your own existence? 
No one should blame the women for all their folly, it seems 
to me, but rather the men who cannot understand, and who 
take all the homage as intended for themselves as individ- 
uals—not for themselves as delineators of an ideal.” 

But Mrs. Van Twiller had no opportunity to reply, for the 
Professor, rising from his chair, one band clinched. behind 
him as if hp his figure, the other thrust in his coat, 
spoke directly to Van Pennwyppe: 

“* Sir,” he said, all his anger gone, his concentrated purpose 
only remaining, ‘‘ it is not given to all men even to perceive 
the ideals. That belongs to the chosen few. But you, what 
do you care for them, whose whole purpose in life is to give 
the gossip of the hour? Men's failings, to you in your serib- 
blings, are so many facts bringing so much profit. Their 
purposes you must always miss. Sut is it really nothing to 
you when a man with weaknesses leaps so far clear of him- 
self as to’ hold out to us something great, something un- 
touched even by his own baseness? t us have ideals, I 
say. They make aims toward which a newer generation 
strives. If you fill the air with their failings, you fill it with 
shreds and tatters among which no man can find the truth.” 

Van Pennwyppe, tapping his knee with a paper-cutter he 
—_ in his hand, neither looked at the Professor nor made 
reply. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
BIRD SONGS. 


N Mr. Bellamy’s millennium each house is to have its 
music-room, where you press a button, and hear without 
effort the finest orchestral music, which is always being 
played, day and night, at some central hall. But is this so 
ood as being awakened each day by the sweetest of out- 
oor voices—a voice which needs no summons but the dawn, 
and which plays not for the prospect of money and lager- 
beer, but to relieve the happy heart of a bird? In a forest 
home, like that in which I write—let us call it, for the sake 
of a name, Glimpsewood—there is not a morning, rain or 
shine, from the first of June to the first of August, when 
such a songster’s matins are not close around us, At the very 
beginning of June the plaintive Pewee Flycatcher often pre- 
es him, but he soon ceases, and after that the Hermit- 
Thrush sings all day long until the end of July. The birds 
of the garden and forest, the Robin, the Oriole, the Chip- 
ping Sparrow, come here rarely; nor has the English Spar- 
row ever found his way so far. Even the Bluebird likes 
the farm better than the woods, although to the omnipre- 
sent Chickadee all places are alike. The Red-Eyed Fly 
catcher also sings here, between Monadnock and Monadnock 
Lake, as pertinaciously as in the elm-lined streets of some 
city. He fears not to join the Pewee and the Hermit-Thrush 
at dawn; and though Lowell s truly of the * shy Che- 
wink,” this bird’s shyness is for the eye only, not the ear, 
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and he is one of nature's little children, who, unlike the bu- 
man, are to be heard and not seen. Nor will the Hermit- 
Thrush often let himself be seen—his hermit propensities 
draw the line there—but far up in the dense branches of a 
pine or a he watches us invisibly, I doubt not, all 
Gay, and is interested, for aught I know, in whatever we do. 

n the period when it was the firm belief of Europeans 
that American birds had no song—a belief long as meekly 
deferred to among ourselves as is still the similar European 
impression as to our literature—it was no wonder that there 
was some confusion our thrushes. The English 
Nuttall, who learned to love our birds, apparently ascribed 
to the Wood-Thrush the Hermit-Thrush’s song, and the 
Scotch Wilson described the latter as mute. Yet Nuttall 
truly puts the Hermit-Thrush above the Wood-Thrush as a 
songster—though he does not seem to know clearly what he 
sings—and he asserts the song to be but little inf to that 
of the Nightingale. For (om I should call it superior; for 
although I may have heard the Nightingale at mea eo 
it certainly was to me a very great disappointment. During 
two years of camp life in our Southern States, with the 
Mocking- bird's joyous chant ringing all around us, I had 
grown familiar with a songster resembling the Nightingale 
in quality, surpassing it in variety, and at times equalling it 
in tenderness—the point where the disappointment was 
greatest; and neither Nightingale nor Mocking. bird has to 
my ear anything that equals in elevated sweetness the song 
of four bars which the Hermit-Thrush repeats all day. It 
is probable that, did we but know it, much of the spell 
of the European bird lies in the fact that he sings in the 
darkness, and a part also in his melodious name; just as 
Charles Lamb thought that Drummond of Hawthornden 
owed much of his fame as a poet to his charming patro- 
nymic. 

It is a curious device of nature to give to many of her 
best singers the charm of a rich and varied obbligato. Both 
Mocking-bird and Nightingale have this: so-has the Amer- 
ican in; so have the Brown Thrush and his imitator 
the Cat-bird. But the Hermit-Thrush has not what could 
be called an obdligato, it has a song somewhat regular, with 
little variation compared to these other birds, and this is 
saved from monotony only by its exquisite musical \in 
tervals, its stately sweetness, and the curious gushes of 
melody which it includes. In that quaint but delightful 
book on Bird Musie by a veteran music -master, Simeon 
Pease Cheney, he says that ‘the Hermit, after striking his 
first low, long, and firm tone, startling the listener with an 
electric thrill, bounds upwards by thirds, fourths, and fifths, 
and sometimes a whole octave, gurgling out his triplets with 
every upward movement. Occasionally, on reaching the 
height, the song bursts like a rocket, and the air is full of 
silver tones. A second flight, and the key changes with a 
fresh, wild, and enchanting effect.” Cheney compares it to 
the opening of a grand overture; but the overture never pro- 
ceeds any farther, nor, strange to say, does the hearer de- 
mand any more. We know just where the performer will 
begin again; we are willing to wait for him; we ask no 
better. But behind the whole song there lies something 
which ornithologists rarely mention, a certain effect of rev 
erie, a meditative tone, a seeming search after higher things, 
which places the solemn and meditative lay at the head of 
all bird songs. The Hermit-Thrush remains a hermit in 
spirit, even at our very door; he does not sing to us, he 
ignores us, and simply soliloquizes. Sometimes two, or even 
three, will seem to answer each other, especially at twilight, 
but, although they vary the notes a little, we never can tell 
whether they are answering one another, or whether each is 
meditating alone. Thoreau, himself a hermit, never attained 
to actual intimacy with the Hermit-Thrush. 

Even in a Northern climate and without the Nightingale 
there is not an hour of the twenty-four in early summer 
when we do not hear a bird. The Partridge drums till after 
nine in the evening; the Whippoorwill, though not here 
common, sings all night; and the Nighthawk soaring above 
keeps up his eerie cry and the curious rattling sound of his 
descent until the morning matins. The Hermit-Thrush be- 
gins about half past three, and I have several times heard 
the Nighthawk give one shrill cry after the Thrush’s first 
chant, and then subside into silence, as if relieved from 
guard. The Wood-Thrush and the Veery are both rather rare 
hereabouts; but the Golden-crowned Thrush, or Oven Bird, 
is abundant, with his comparatively monotonous and strong- 
ly accentuated song. The White-throated Sparrow, or Pea- 
body Bird, is not so abundant bere as in the higher moun- 
tain regions of New Hampshire, where his reiterated *‘ John 
G. Peabody—Peabody—Peabody” is one of the most uni- 
versally distributed sounds. His name is as widely spread 
as his chant—extending through Canada and Nova Scotia— 
and is so 4 of phonetic origin that I was surprised 
when Mr. Ernest Ingersoll attributed it once in the Bazar 
to some association with the Peabody River. The little 
Maryland Yellow-Throat abounds here, whose name is un- 
doubtedly of local origin; and he here, as everywhere, reit- 
erates his endless ‘“‘ Which is it? Which is it? Which is 
it?” as if he were preparing a thesis for Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The Black-throated Green Warbler chants—as if 
impressed by the monastic ritual of the Hermit-Thrush—its 
timid little *‘ Hear me, Saint Theresa.” And all these are 
but minor performers in the orchestra; they gradually grow 
silent, and soon the chief minstrel also will be —_ # 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER MOURNING ATTIRE. 


NGLISH crape entirely without dressing is a novelty re- 

cently introduced by Courtauld, It is soft, lustreless, 
and far more agreeable to wear than the stiff English crape 
formerly worn, and to this new supple fabric is attributed 
the abundant use of crene noticeable within the past year. 
Originally designed only for veils, this soft-finished crape has 
been adopted by modistes for entire dresses and for parts of 
gowns for those in deep mourning. It is beautifully crinkled, 
but though called ** six-quarter width,” measures only forty 
inches, Sheer-wool crépons are as popular as they were 
last year, and are preferred in very deep crinkles, and in 
ribs like those of ford cord, Clairette, nuns’ veiling, 
and other of Priestley’s English fabrics are worn by those 
who prefer smooth surfaces. Thinnest of all are the sewing- 
silk grenadines as transparent as silk mousseline, and much 
stronger. Still more durable are the iron-frame grenadines, 
partly silk and partly wool, in very fine meshes for the first 
mourning dresses, and in jum size or in quite coarse 
open squares for second mourning. 

For thicker dresses that may be worn late in the autumn 
and for travelling are the jet black wool batistes, and slight 
ly heavier tamise cloths. ohair without gloss and smooth- 
ly woven is chosen for dusty journeys and for plain use. 
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English serges come in various weights for seaside and 
mountain dresses. These widely twilled woollens were 
preferred to all others by the young daughters of the Prince 
of Wales when putting ou mourning for their brother; they 
were made up by tailors in very simple fashions, and entire- 
ly without trimming, having oe edges as a finish. 
Henrietta cloth combined with English crape remains the 
first choice with Americans when going into deep mourning 
in summer and winter alike. French bombazine is again 
used, and is liked for its light weight, and because it sheds 


dust. 

Plain black dull finished India silks, when of good quality, 
make excellent cool dresses for summer mourning wear. 
Those costing from $1 to $2 a yard are without lustre, and 
are smoothly, closely woven. ‘Twelve yards are sold for a 
dress. Various silk cra made in China, Japan, India, 
and also in Paris, are beautiful fabrics for elaborate gowns, 
rivalling thinner English crape for dinner and evening dress- 
es. Lisse or silk mousseline is used for trimming all these 
summer silks, while English crape trims the heavy repped 
bengalines and armure silks that are worn all the year. 
Black and white India silks for house dresses have scroll 

utterns, dots, or stripes, and still darker effects are given 

y smaller white designs on a black ground. 

Among black cotton goods the fabrics most commended 
are batistes, semitransparent and of pure black, that will not 
crack. They are 35 cents a yard, and ten yards are sufficient 
for a dress. Plain black Scotch ginghams wash well, and 
are fine and durable, and those striped with white are almost 
as effective as India silks. The crépéd cottons do not laun- 
der well, but are very pretty when trimmed with ribbons 
and soft ruffles of the material, and will look well through- 
out a summer. Hindoo cottons in black and white stripes, 
some quite wide, others very narrow, are but 25 cents a 
yard, and make very tasteful gowns. 


MODELS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


The simple models in vogue this season for colored dress- 
es are also suitable for those worn as mourning. The bell 
skirt is especially appropriate, and is seen in all mourning 
materials —serge, Henrietta cloth, crépon, or grenadine — 
lined throughout with taffeta silk of very light quality. It 
is borde around the foot with a narrow ruche of the 
goods, or with a wide band of English crape, or else with a 
group of milliner's folds of crape or of the material. The 
slightly draped skirt with wide flowing back or Watteau 
fold is effective for elaborate gowns of English crape or of 
silk crépe de Chine. 

Round corsages of thin black stuffs are made with yoke, 
belt, and sleeves of English crape, or else with a deep corse- 
let of crape folds with fulness above of the wool gathered 
to a high standing collar of crape. A Figaro jacket and 
pointed Swiss belt of crape are on other waists of grenadine 
or of nuns’ veiling. Crépon is so elastic that it is used bias 
and almost seamless over a fitted silk waist lining. A pret- 
ty grenadive waist is smoothly fitted by side forms in the 
back, while the front is gathered full, fastened invisibly, and 
banded across with five or six folds of English crape, the 
upper folds curving deeply on the bust, and the lower ones 
nearly straight, that at the end continuing around the back 
to fasten under a chou. Two chouzx are set on a fold crossing 
the bust, and another at the back of the high straight collar. 
The sleeves are a full puff of grenadine reaching to the 
elbow, with a close cuff or else a Marie Antoinette ruffle of 
pleated crape below. The skirt has a bias ruche of crape 
shirred in two rows through the middle as a finish at the foot. 

A Russian blouse entirely of English crape lined with thin 
silk is trimmed with narrow rows of jet beads to imitate a 
round yoke. The collar, belt, and cuffs are similarly edged. 
This is worn with various skirts, such as veiling, India silk, 
grenadine, or China crape. 

Henrietta cloth, crépon, and other summer woollens are 
_made with jacket waists, the back gathered under a belt, 
and the open fronts deeply pointed. A blouse front with 
yoke and pointed belt is entirely of English crape, and is 
made over the waist lining inside the fronts of the jacket. 
Revers of crape and a collar are on the jacket, while the 
sleeves have a » a puff of the wool at the top, with close crape 
cuffs reaching almost up to the elbow, Still other models 
have a belted round waist of English crape, with sleeves and 
bell skirt of Henrietta cloth or of nuns’ veiling. In some 
instances the fulness of the waist extends over the hips 
below the belt, and instead of a single belt two or three 
bands of the dress material encircle the waist like a corselet. 

The mourning stores have ready-made suits of storm serge, 
with an Eton jacket or blazer and bell skirt, to be worn with 
a shirt waist of surah silk. The blazer is half lined with 
surah, and the fronts fall into place without requiring a 
strap or buttons. The bell skirt is not lined, but is well fin- 
ished at the foot, and has a wide belt pointed in front and 
lapped at the back. These cost from $11 50 upward. For 
$17 are serge skirts darted at the top to form a pointed 
bodice, to which are added suspenders of the serge, with 
buckles and buttons; these are completed by a shirt waist 
of surah, either plain black or with white sprigs, made with 
two full frills in front, large sleeves,and high collar. If a 
blazer to match is added, the three pieces cost $21. Other 
serge suits have an Eton jacket and bell skirt, with a Swiss 
belt; these cost $13, and may be had in either black or white 
serge. There are also summer suits of duck in black and 
white stripes for a jacket and skirt, with a plain cotton 
Cheviot or duck shirt waist. Plain white duck suits are 
also worn by those in mourning. 

Dinner and evening dresses are of crépe de Chine, with 
bodice of English crape, or, for the second year of mourn- 
ing, with a Figaro jacket or corselet of open-patterned jet, 

artly of small fine beads and partly of cabochons. Eng- 
fish crape dinner dresses have a high full bodice, transpar- 
ent on the neck above a low silk lining. A bust drapery 
of crépe de Chine comes forward from the back under the 
arms and is knotted in front, holding a small bunch of vio- 
lets. The sleeves are balloon puffs of crape, and the trained 
skirt is without trimming. Brussels net and chiffon dresses 
are similarly made and striped with jet in fine rows on the 
upper and lower part of the corsage. 


MANTLES. ‘ 

Capes of crépon lined with silk are considered suitable for 
the deepest mourning. There are also mantles of English 
crape lined with thin silk, made quite short, reaching 
merely to the waist-line, and trimmed with a pleated collarette 
of crape. Sometimes embroidered crape is used for the 
trimming. A jacket of the material of the dress or of silk 
covered smoothly with English crape is worn in the first 
mourning with dresses of Henrietta cloth or of crépon. 

BONNETS AND VEILS. 
English crape bonnets for deep mourning and those of 


shirred lisse for second mourning are made’ very light by 
being mounted on slight wires instead of on the frames 
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formerly used. The are capotes, toques, and the 
«* 1880 ” bonnet with slender crown. Goan of small 
flat folds or of drawn tucks edge the brim and surround the 
crown, or perhaps form the brim. The strings are of 


ros grain ribbon. T uire no trimming, as 
p ees upon them, Wileet alone use white’ trimming in- 
side the net, and even for them this is very slight, being 
a single small crimped puff of white tarletan. 

Black rice-straw nets, and others of chip, of split straw, 
and of the half-transparent crinoline or N braid, are 
worn in all the shapes lar for those who dress in colors. 
They are trimmed w glish crape or with ribbon loops 

ged with straw braid, and have ribbon strings. The same 
is true of round hats in low toque shapes, in higher crowned 
English shapes, and in larger hats with brim indented in 
front, and bordered with a like edge of open-patterned 
straw. Folds of crape surround the crown, and a low bow 
of crape or of ribbon is bordered with straw. High slender 
aigrettes of jet and feathers, Mephisto plumes, and slender 
glossy wings pointing backward are on youthful looking 
summer hats. 

The tendency is to shorten veils, but man 
a veils, and compromise by having them 
back on the bonnet. A short veil of Brussels net is then 
worn over the face. In many families the crape veil is worn 
over the face only at the funeral and a very few occasions 
afterward. The bonnet is then sent to the milliner, with 
instructions to drape the veil permanently to fall backward. 
French bonnets have a single Jong end of the crape at the 
back, while American milliners fold the crape almost dou- 
ble, making a short and very full veil, with the lower end 
falling just below the waist. The new soft-finished crape 
is when crape veils are preferred. The grenadine veil- 
ing introduced last year finds great favor, and many families 


veil is 


still prefer 
raped to fall 


consider it a for the deepest mourning. It has 
hem-stitched borders or selvages two to three i wide, 
and, like Evglish crape, is very ona Long veils of Brus- 
sels net edged with a bias fold of English ape one light 
and cool for summer, and are worn by those in mourn- 
ing. Face veils of Brussels net are rounded to fall just be- 


low the chin, and are scalloped, then ed with milliner’s 
folds of English crape. For large round hats veils of this 
light net can be bought by the yard; it is fourteen inches 
deep, with a fold of crape an inch or two inches wide. The 
price is $1 65 a yard. ith a fancy border of French crape, 
it is only 65 cents to 85 centsa yard. It is arranged to droop 
over the front and sides of the hat brim, and is caught up in 
pleats at the back. 


FOR THE NECK AND WRISTS. 


Widows wear turned-over collars and cuffs of white nain- 
sook, organdy, or very fine tarletan; each piece is three or 
four inches deep, with an inch-wide hem all around it. The 
cuffs are fastened with thread buttons. Whiite tarletan and 
organdy puffs, like those used inside widows’ bonnets, are 
also worn in the neck and sleeves of their dresses, Folds of 
black silk crape are used by others in deep mourning as a 
finish at the neck and throat, while those who object to 
black use white lisse folds. Many dresses are so well finished 
with a collar and cuffs of crape which form part of the 
dress that no inside trimming is required. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Dono- 
vAN; Madame Barnes; ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; and Jackson’s Mourning Store. 


PERSONAL. 


Few writers of magazine literature have been longer or 
more favorably known to the reading public than Rose 
Terry Cooke, who died at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on the 
18th of the present month. Mrs. Cooke was born at West 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1827, and graduated from the 
Hartford Female Seminary in 1843. She began writing for 
the press while still in her teens, and many of her best sto- 
ries and poems have += in the various periodicals 

ublished by Harper & Brothers. Her first contribution to 
faarems AGAZINE, a story entitled “Alix Thuriot Thorne,” 
was published in 1857. She was also a frequent writer for 
the Atlantic Monthly and other magazines, and was the au- 
thor of several popular and successful books. She was 
married in 1873 to Rollin H. Cooke, a banker of Winsted, 
Connecticut. 

—Seven thousand one hundred and ten dollars has been 
raised during the past five months for the relief of the fam- 
ine-stricken Soaties by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the well- 
known Russian translator. The money has been sent to the 
Tolstois for distribution. 

—Sister Rose Gertrude, now Mrs. Lutz, has left the Sand- 
wich Islands permanently, and is now, with her husband, 
living in San Francisco. They will probably make that city 
their home. 

—Alexander Pope's villa at Twickenham bas for the past 
twenty-five years been occupied by Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P., but it is now for sale. 

—Miss Ray Beveridge, of San Francisco, hopes shortly to 
set up in that city a shop and school of design for women, 
where they may try their hands at making articles of house 
ornamentation. She is now a student in the Cogswell Poly- 
technic School, in San Francisco, and is taking a course L 
smith-work. She has made some iron ornaments of unusual 
merit. 

—Every one will sympathize with Mr. Cleveland in his 
firm though courteous refusal to allow the name of Mrs. 
Cleveland, ‘‘ the name now sacred in the home circle as wife 
and mother,” to be used as a means of furthering the work 
of a political club. Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby and the Mar- 
quise Lanza are among the promoters of the organization it 
was designed to christen the “‘ Frances Cleveland Influence 
Club.” 

—The German order Pour le Mérite has been conferred 
upon Sir John Millais, the English artist. 

—Many Mexican veterans made a pilgrimage to Vienna 
at the recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian. 

—Princess Mary of Edinburgh, the fiancée of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Roumania, resembles strongly her mother, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and is said to be more Russian than 
English in her aptitude for mages and for music. She 
is a remarkable music critic, and is pitiless in her comments 
upon her father's violin-playing. 

—Until quite lately Mr. Gladstone owned a one-story house 
opposite the Bank of Scotland, in the burgh of Dingwall, of 
which his grandfather was at one time chief magistrate. 
This he ted to the town free as an almshouse; but it has 
recently pulled down to make room for a new block of 
shops and offices known as the Gladstone Buildings. 

—The Rev. Newman Hall, the noted preacher and temper- 
ance worker, has resigned his charge in order to take a much- 
needed rest. He is well known in this country, not only on 
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account of the larity of his tract ‘‘Come to Jesus,” of 
which several million copies have been circulated, but also 
because during, the civil war he frequently raised his voice 
on behalf of North. The tower of his church in West- 
minster Bridge Road was erected by English and American 
subscribers in of Abraham Lincoln, and was called 
Lincoln Tower. Dr. Hall visited this couutry after the war. 
He was presented on the occasion of bis resignation with a 
silver tea and coffee service, a purse of two hundred guineas, 
and an illuminated address. 

—During the week of intense heat that terminated with 
July 16th the Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild cared 
for 5846 children and their mothers; 117 sick'children and 
their mothers were left at the guild’s Sea-side Hospital, 
on Staten Island, at New Dorp, for additional care. oney 
7 wants needed to continue the work of this beautiful 
charity. , 

—Sarah Bernhardt is likely to ey in France Oscar 
Wilde’s play, Salome, which the rd Chancellor has put 
under bap in ym The plot turns on the incident of 
the dance before Herodias and the demand for St. John the 
Baptist’s head. 

—Kate Claxton is said to have practically abandoned the 
8 . She and her husband, Charles Stevenson, are now 
liv | in Chicago. 

—The kindness shown the Freshman class of women’s 
colleges, in marked contrast with the treatment of the 
Freshman class in men’s colleges, is very prettily illustrated 
at Bryn Mawr. In addition to calls, ‘‘ teas,” and an attitude 
of cordial welcome from the older students, it is the custom 
of the Sophomores each year to give the Freshmen a play in 
the gymnasium. The play selected last year was one of 
Hans Andersen's fairy tales dramatized. Some months later 
the Freshmen gave a play, and the invitations to the Sopho- 
mores requested them to occupy the front seats at the enter- 
tainment. When the curtain rose, the Freshmen stepped 
forward with baskets of roses, which were scattered over the 
astonished and delighted Sophomores. They had chosen 
this pretty way to make public acknowledgment of the kind 
and generous treatment received at the hands of the Sopho- 
mores. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHoL, LL.D., M.A. 
1z2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,”’ a full list of which will be sent on appli- 
cation to the publishers. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; 
As We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES BLEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of ““A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,’’ “‘A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “‘ Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CiTy FESTIVALS. By WILL CarLETON, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,’”’ ‘‘City Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, #4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By Maria Louise 
PooL, Author of “‘Roweny in Boston,’’ “ Dally,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. By DOouGLAs 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (dn a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 
HUTTON. (New Edition.) Illustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRappon, Au- 
thor of “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “‘C. DE Hurst.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. ByS. P. McL. 
GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


DIEGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JOHN RUSSELL 
CorvYeLL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
$1 25. (In “Harper’s Young People (New) Series.’’) 





PusuisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico; on receipt of price. Hanrer's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SOME EFFECTIVE WALL COVERINGS. 
BY CLARE BUNCE 


TEYHE question of how best to cover our walls is a 
| Ihe dealer of to-day offers such a 
display of tempting wares, such a variety of hangings 
snd of papers, that one is appalled by the very profu 
sion, and becomes too often confused by the displayed 
splendor. and lost to all sense of the fitness of things 
Wall coverings, to do their part well, must be select 
ed, not with reference to their own beauty alone, but to 
their ability to act as foils to other things, as back 
grounds to the pictures, the furniture, the bric &brae, 
and the many things that go to make up a perfectly 
equipped apartment Papers and hangings, handsome 
und decorative in themselves, are often worse than bad 
when hung upon the walls. Their very beauty detracts 
from their usefulness, and instead of fulfilling their 
proper functions, they become obtrusive and are disa- 


vexed one 


greeably prominent rhe perfect wall covering is that 
which, while it gives a tone of genial warmth to the 
room, is so quiet in color, so appropriate in design, and 
so well suited to its surroundings that its identity is 
lost in the effect of the whole, and its beauty becomes 


only a part of the general scheme. In the language of 


an eminent authority on decorative art, “If the right 
color has been given to the wall, it will be possible to 
enter and leave the room without observing it, and 
this is the best test of its being what it should be, 
strictly subordinate to the gene ral effect.’ 


Among the many attractive and even fascinating wall 
coverings which the decorator of to-day has within his 
reach. only a few are in the least desirable for the 
simple homes of the community 


Rich silks, 


average 


CHatut Dress.—[See Fig. 2. } 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement 


superb tapestries, and gorgeous 
fabrics of many sorts may be 
admissible and even admirable 
in the ballrooms and reception 
parlors of the wealthy few, but 
the possessors of luxuries such 
as these neither need nor desire 
advice. They have at their dis- 
posal the art knowledge and the 
experience of professional deco- 
rators, and can command the 
services of any whom they will. 
But the hundreds and thousands 
of women who long for harmo- 
nious homes yet lack the where- 
withal to purchase aid may be 
willing to learn of the many 
good things that can be done 
with but a small outlay; of how 
their walis can be treated so as to 

cost even less money than has mi 
been expended upon mistaken 
selections, and of how they can 


be made things of real beauty Dress, Fro. 1 








Fig. 2.—Backx or CHALLI 


Summer Har. 
Por description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The wall must inevitably be a point of departure. From it and 
upon it the decorative scheme must be built. It is subject to cer- 
tain laws and to definite requirements. It must be decorated only 
with conventional or flat designs; it must be of a tone suited to the 
hangings and furnishings of the room; and it must be separated 
from both floor and ceiling by some distinct line or border 

The simplest as well as the most easily obtained of all hangings 
is the wall- paper, and with the multitude of really good designs and 
colors which can be seen at any shop d<vuted to their sale, some se- 
lection can be made which will suit every need. In purchasing, it 
is necessary to bear in mind a few salient points. The paper should 





TRAVELLING Dress with VEST AND JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. J. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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be seen not in a single strip, but in considerable ex. 
panse, in order to judge of its worth; it must be con- 
sidered in reference to the special room which is to be 
its destination, aud, if possible, should be seen and 
decided upon there in place of in the show-room, 
which is the ordinary method. 

Simple geometrical designs or conventionalized 
flower forms are, perhaps, the best and safest of all, 
while the plain cartridge and the admirable flock pa- 
pers can scarcely go amiss. For the ordinary living- 
rooms of the family quiet medium tones are best. 
They give a sense of warmth and comfort, and at the 
same time make perfect foils not only for the objects 
in the room, but for the inmates themscives. The 
pale, washed-out tints which were fashionable several 
years ago are deservedly igno red by the lovers of dec- 
orative art. They are both cold and cheerless, and 
against them every separate oee stands forth a blot 
upon the surface, while the delightful tones that can 
be called by the name of no spectrum color, but which 
embody all that is best in them all, are at once useful 
and harmonious. 

The dado, which adds greatly to the effect of any 
but a very low room, can be readily and simply ar- 
ranged by using one of the many papers suited to the 
purpose, and by making the dividing line between it 
and the body of the wall a chair rail of oak, of ash, of 
cherry, or even of yellow pine. The frieze, which is 
almost indispensable to good effect, is provided for by 
the dealer himself, for with every paper is shown one 
or more deep borders, which, when finished with a 
picture-moulding, make the simplest frieze of all. 





FovuLarp Dress. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Other and more unusual ef- 
fects can be obtained in a vari- 
ety of ways, if only the seeker 
after a beautiful home be will 
ing to expend a smal] amount 
of ingenuity and thought. Mat 
ting of the plain unfigured Jap 
anese sort makes an admirable 
dado, and even the ordinarily 
despised tea-chest matting will 

ive a satisfactory result if cut 
n panels and framed with nar- 
row moulding. A truly stun 
ning dado for a dining-room 
ean be made in this Jast-men- 
tioned manner by painting in 
each panel a branch of either 
oranges or rosy-cheeked apples. 
The work is easily done, it re- 
quires only amateur skill to get 
really good results, and the 
glowing fruit makes an appro- 
priate as well as a decorative 





Fig. 4.—FRont oF 
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Fig. 3.—Bacx or Bink Dress, Fra. 2. 


subject. Ordinary flock-paper, too, can be 
turned to good account in the making of an 
effective dado. It needs only to be put upon 
the wall in one long strip, its width being 
sufficient for the dado’ height, then, when 
quite dry, it can be painted in any flat dark 
tone which best suits the room. As, for in 
stance, a charming effect can be obtained by 
painting the dado with a rich dark terra- 
cotta, and hanging the walls with cartridge- 
paper of a much lighter shade. . Kalsomin- 
ing, that simplest and least expensive of all 
wall colorings, can be applied with rarely 
good results if only it be made subservient 
to the laws of mural decoration and its color 
be selected with care. It can be obtained in 
all tints and shades, and has but one grave ob- 
jection, its exceeding perishability. Where 
there are children it cannot honestly be rec- 
ommended, but for a household of adults, 
where there is no reason to expect wanton 
carelessness, it is admirable. The walls, 
which would be monotonous if kalsomined 
in one tint throughout, can be made at once 
varied and delightful by the simple process 
of stencilling. The dado can be marked by 
a chair rail, and can be treated in a deeper 
tone than the body of the wall. Over it, at 
intervals, can be stencilled geometrical or 
conventional figures of any sort in a still 
darker shade than its surface, and the effect 
be found eminently satisfactory. The frieze 
can be treated after the same manner, with 
the difference only that the tints selected 
should be lighter than those for the dado. 
For example, a charming room in a well- 
known artist’s home has the wood- work paint- 
ed in a medium tone of olive, and the walls 
kalsomined in terra-cotta. The dado is of 
a dark shade, and has quaint Japanese fig- 
ures stencilled, in a tone matching the body 
of the wall, at intervals over its surface. The 
body of the wall is of a medium tone, as is 
the frieze, which has its stencilling done in a 
lighter shade. The process isso simple, and 
the work so easily done, that the profession 
al is required only to apply the body tones. 
The stencilling can be managed by any 
clever woman who has deft fingers and a 
correcteye. The designs can be copied from 
numberless sources, they can be neatly traced 
upon heavy paper and cut, when it is only 
necessary to hold them firmly in place, and 
to brush over the improvised plates with a 
steady even stroke. 

Gold is an admirable medium for good 


Fig. 1.—Eventne Wrap.—[See Fig. 4 on Page 612.] 
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stencilling effects. It can be procured in liquid form, and 
for small figures, dispersed at intervals among larger ones of 
a flat tone, it is highly to be recommended. It catches the 
light here and there, and reflects with a brilliancy that is all 
its own. It is good, too, for an entire frieze in any room of 
sufficiently delicate coloring to warrant its use. For draw- 
ing-rooms furnished in pale tints, or for a boudoir where all 
the decorations are in faint subdued tones, gold makes an 
almost perfect frieze, but for rooms of a more severe or 
sturdy character it is admis-ible only in touches here and 
there. , 

Draped walls, that is, walls hung with stuffs of any sort, 
are, as has already been hinted, best suited to grand rooms 
and stately halls. Neverthelegs some delightful effects can 
be obtained by simple drapery which is selected with care. 
In very small rooms, where there is little or no space for 
pictures, and where the walls are expected not only to fur- 
nish themselves, but to supply decoration to the whole, dra- 
pery can be used to good effect. The material should never 
be too heavy, nor should it be either large of design or over- 
whelming in color; but such fabrics as India silk or the less 
expensive silkoline, as well as many of the Oriental crépes 
and chintzes, can be used with satisfactory results. The 
soft clinging stuffs take really charming lines and folds, and 
require only to be furnished with a simple moulding, and to 
be held in place by here and there an invisible nail. This 
method of covering the walls is specially well adapted to a 
dainty girl’s boudoir, or to the miniature reception-room of 
some beauty-loving matron’s home. The hangings can be 
arranged and secured with but a small expenditure of labor, 
and some of the best results can be obtained with the small- 
est outlay of money. One tiny tea-room that I know has its 
walls draped with silkoline, which cost but fifteen cents a 
yard, yet it makes a picture such as is rarely seen. The colors 
are quiet neutral tones, the design an unobtrusive one, and 
the folds very models of grace and beauty. The result is a 
strikingly good one, and the drapery makes a perfect back- 
ground for the groups that gather there. The room is far 
too small to admit of pictures and cabinets, and so its own- 
ers have wisely made of the whole one perfect effect. 


FOR A LORD. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
I. 


“s wr knows,” cried Milly Minson, ‘‘ whether he cares 
for pink or lavender?” 


The idea of supposing,” replied Jenny Soleul, ‘‘ that he 
cares for anything—I mean anything we wear! Men are as 
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blind as women are unmathematical. Besides, what differ- 
ence does it make what Nicholas Damon cares about? He's 
yl” 

Milly stood by the piano, touching ominous deep notes 
with a pretty forefinger. ‘I don’t know what you mean b 
‘nobody,’ Jen,” she objected. ‘‘ He is a remarkably hand- 
some, manly fellow.” 

“Oh, well, you are ‘after’ something more than character 
and muscle,” Jenny laughed. 

To this reminder Milly raised a perfect face with a saucy 
sneer. ‘‘ Jenny, you are so headlong! Suppose I am hunting 
for a paragon in a place of distinction, can’t I be ¢nterested in 
a paragon in a place of obscurity? I can amuse myself 
while I'm at leisure; I can practice, as it were, for very nice 
shooting when I shall have come upon my real game.” 

**Oh!” Jenny now answered, with a long sigh of compre- 
hension. 

**And so,” continued Milly, ‘‘I should like to have my 
gowns suit Nicholas Damon.” 

‘**Can't we have some samples of color lying about when 
he next calls?” Jenny proposed. 

‘** How literally you always take me!” laughed Milly, sud- 
denly, running over to her friend and giving her an enthusi- 
astic hug. “I know well enough what to wear, you dear 
simpleton, without any hints from a great bear of a man.” 

Jenny was the sort of friend who is never ‘‘ put out” by 
neat snubs, who always fits into every occasion, and responds 
delightfully to affectionate treatment, however impertinent, 
So she replied, with a kiss, ‘‘ Anything in this case which 
suits you, will certainly suit him.” 

‘Yes, and it shall be pale blue,” said Milly, ‘My street 
dress shall be like a bluebird.” She threw herself into a 
chair, which straightway swallowed her up, as if she were 
too sweet a morsel to forego. They were in her own litile 
parlor. She stretched her arms out and yawned extrava- 
gantly, moaning that time went too slowly. ‘‘ I'm so impa- 
tient for Newport!” she cried 

“Now that is beginning too soon,” Jenny expostulated, 
drawing the line—as even an intimate friend on a long visit 
must occasionally do—at giving sympathy in such a ridicu- 
louscause. ‘‘ You have twenty lives to live before Newport 
begins.” 

‘*Twenty rehearsals of life, perhaps, before life really 
begins,” persisted Milly. ‘‘ Newport and Lord Arthur 
Floray will not arrive till August. Ob, I shall die of ennui 
before August!” 

‘‘ Suppose,” suggested Jenny Soleul, ‘‘ that you become 
engaged to Nicholas Damon in July? He may be nicer than 
you think,” 








Fig. 2.—Bini Dress ror Youne Lapy.—(See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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The servant came to say that Nicholas 


Damon was desirous of coming up to the 
parlor to call, and Milly smoot out her 
scowls and pouts at Jenny's daring idea 


that the young man in question could ever 
be anything more than a victim. 

Jenny herself, forsooth, wondered if any 
one could be nicer than Nicholas. He was 
charming without knowing it; and yet he 
tried to he charming. You could see that 
he had all the little conscious tricks of fashion 
and grace; but he was utterly unaware that 
he was all the time gaining his object, and 
pleasing and thrilling those with whom he 
talked 

Mamma Minson (as Milly coolly called her 
mother), Milly herself, and Jenny were all 
going with Damon to a Daly matinée— Mid. 
summer - Night's Dream, or Taming of the 
Shrew, or something very good. Damon 
had dropped in to luncheon, by special re- 
quest, and come early. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Ada Rehan, and when they were 
about to start for the theatre, they found that 
he had ordered a big bouquet of roses into 
the carriage, which he intended to throw from 
the box. He explained that he was bringing 
it along so that they would all have the fun 
of smelling it before he was obliged to part 
with it over the foot-lights, and he told Milly 
that he hoped she did not dislike the fra- 
grance of roses. To which she replied that 
she had been, obliged to get used to it, in 
spite of a deem seated repugnance 

At the thealre every body looked as if there 
were a festival going on. Every face seemed 
happy, those on the stage as well as those in 
the audience. ‘The play was thoroughly to 
be enjoyed, and Miss Rehan gave a smile of 
smiles when Damon flung the bouquet of 
nodding American Beauties down at her 
feet. The girls declared that it was “too 
bad" that a little party of three gentlemen 
came 80 late to the opposite box as to have 
lost a third of the performance. 

Why, that’s Lord Arthur Floray!” ex 
claimed Damon, opening his gray eyes yet 
wider in a stare across the melodious orches- 
tra. He did not clap on glasses or a mono 
cle, because, as he declared, he was not near- 
sighted, and could not carry them with a 
clear conscience 

“Then I'm sure you are mistaken about 
who's who,” Milly asserted. “I can’t let 
you use my opera glass, because they are 
trying to make us out.” She tried to appear 
nonchalant, but she had turned pale at Da- 
mon’s words. 

Jenny leaned over and murmured to ber, 
*‘Oh, Milly! just think, there he is!” 

“ Do stop!” whispered Milly. ‘This sud 
den surprise is horrible. I thought he was 
in Canada.” 

“Milly,” said Mra. Minson, quite loudly, 
**you've always wanted to see a lord ; but 
it seems {O-Mme that they are only a little 
heavierin build and glassier of eye than our 
American men.” 

‘He is gazing over here with his glassy 
eyes,” protested Milly, ‘‘ so please don't let 
us train our, inspection upon him quite so 
closely.” For a girl of seventeen she was 
the most cool-hénded little wiseacre that 
ever was. But, after all, girls of just that age 
often have the inspiration of first strength; 
and if later they are to be very powerful, 


their calculation in social matters seems like * 


an April blegm of June’s wealth. 

“1 am tired of receiving advice from you, 
Millicent Minson,” complained the girl's 
mother, who so adored her child for her 
beauty that she thought to hide her fondness 
by shows of temper, and who was so dis- 
tinctly but good naturedly vulgar that she 
needed all the advice she could get from 
anybody. 

“If you want me to go over and bring 
him here for a nearer view,” Damon pro- 
wed; ‘I will fetch him after this act.” 

Milly turned her ideal eyes upon him 
with a slow, pitying gaze. How little he 
knew how fatal to him would be her ac 
quaintance with the English lord! 

“Oh, don’t think, of it!” she answered. 
“I'm to meet him soon at the Huntleys’ 
where he is to visit. Eva Huntley has been 
talking about him for months.” 

“I heard they were engaged,” said Da 
mon. ‘' Perhaps that’s hurried him up.” 

Milly flushed, with a quick look over at 
the opposite box. How dared even an Eng 
lish lord give her such a start by allowing 
such a report to get around? 

The pretty pageant before them, the glow- 
ing eyes and smiles, and the sweet voices of 
the players reached the close of their brief 
daily existence, and the curtain rolled darkly 
down. 

As Lord Floray moved to go he gave a 
parting glance of interest at the tall girl who 
rose with perfect grace from her chair in 
Damon's box. He had been told by his two 
companions that she was the wonder of the 
town. He said he hoped he should know 
all about that very soon. He had that morn- 
ing reached New York, and was learning 
about everything, as people run through a 
gallery of pictures before beginning to de- 
vour the chefs-d eurre. 


IL 

Girls of seventeen may show very forcibly 
what is in them, and be mothers of the wo- 
men, 80 to speak; but they have a strange 
way of giving themselves more care than 
need be over their efficacy as to enslavin 
the affections of the other sex. Milly w 
to make assurance doubly sure, when there 
really was no need of any assurance at all. 
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She had previously heard that Lord Floray 
was determined to remain a bachelor. When 
Damon said that he was en to Eva 
Huntley, she scoffed at the fa of the 
report. But she meant to make a Benedict 
of him herself, and she did not half believe 
that she could do it. 

Cousins and childish playmates had al- 
ways been in love with her; but a compara- 
tive stranger was a new sort of conquest. 
Nicholas Damon had the distinction of being 
the first young man who was considered suit- 
ably rich and influential to enter the lists for 
her hand. Milly was deeply interested in 
seeing how he behaved. ooing was all a 
new thing, and a rather fascinating thing, 
when it began to grow mature; when it was 
not merely a glance and a blush. Every 
time she saw evidences of Damon's abject 
admiration she was surprised and elated, 

She had known even Damon only three 
weeks, and yet by this time she was almost 
ready to refuse him. She kept interposing 
high walls, however, between herself and his 
declaration of love. She wanted to know all 
the steps thoroughly, so that next time she 
would have reached heights of prowess in 
the art of love-war. Damon was, as Jenny 
had predicted, very nice indeed. If he had 
not been, she would not have deigned to tor- 
ture him. If she could win his heart; do all 
she would with him; make him kiss the foot 
with which she turned from him—then she 
would be sure of vanquishing Lord Arthur. 
Floray was no amateur’s prize: he would re- 
quire a fine touch. 

It was Milly’s mother’s informal afternoon 
at home next day, and Mrs. Huntley and Eva 
called and brought Lord Arthur. Eva was 
engaged to him. She whispered it into the 
cars of the women as she shook hands, with 
an affectionate sweep of the head towards 
them. But her engagement was not to be 
announced for several weeks. 

Eva was a splendid creature, who looked 
as if a pin would not burt her in the least, 
even if used anywhere to fasten on her rib 
bons by spearing her up to its head. It is 
terrible to think she should have suggested 
bran, but she did. Her smile was superb, 
and strong as iron. Her eyes were regal, 
and looked like a sort of confections. She 
had “‘any amount a year,” and she seemed 
utterly unconscious that this fact made her 
triumph over Floray a mere question of dol- 
Jars and cents in the eyes of on-lookers. You 
would have supposed from her proud man- 
ner of flaunting her prize before Milly Min- 
son's exquisite little scorufui , te that she 
WAS « weartk peacock, who thought her- 
«if too fascinaling to defy. But Eva was 
really very clear in her own mind as to her 
greatest charm, money; and could have to!d 
you all that people were thinking and saying 
about her. 

In _— of money and manner, Milly quiet- 
ly stole Lord Arthur away. Yes; and yet 
he was a man of honor. ut men of honor 
have to get out of their mistakes somehow; 
now and then, honorably. 

Lord Arthur was standing by the mantel- 
piece, and the clock at his shoulder struck 
the half-hour with that distant knell - like 
sound which is adopted by luxury as the 
sine qua non of mechanical impressiveness. 
Ile had actually reflected upon the appropri- 
ateness of the sound to his desperate feelings 
before he half realized that it was Milly Min- 
son and no one else whom he would marry. 
It was farewell to the old life of a moment 
before with him, and a welcome to the fresh 
existence of catering to the whims of a para- 
gon of beauty. He looked at Eva bravely. 
He could never i ne again that he loved 
her while the world held the sleek armful 
of changeful loveliness which called itself 
Milly Minson and made the name as sweet 
as the newest Strauss waltz. It was an 
astonishing thing to say all this in his own 
ear; but it had the zest of being true. Yes, 
true, come what might! 

Nevertheless, Lord Arthur was almost rude 
to Milly. A man does not like to be lassoed, 
choked off from his chosen path, made to 
bite the dust at a girl’s will, with the sudden- 
ness of her breezy passing, goddess though 
she be. 

‘Hm! was all he said when she spoke 
her little speech to him about welcoming 
him to America. Perhaps she was too au 
daciously saucy in the way she put it, for 
she asked him why his great. grandfather had 
not emigrated to America like hers instead 
of remaining British. He brushed his mus- 
tache with two rapid swabs, and tried to look 
at her without desperate intensity, and put 
on an air as if he were listening to Eva Hunt- 
ley’s remarks across the room. 

Milly walked away, talking over her shoul- 
der athim. ‘I only said,” she pouted, mak- 
ing fun of him by telling a fib, which she 
knew he was conscious of, ‘‘ that I've been 
at Denbigh Hall. We visited it the day we 
went to Pennington. It was a rare day in 
June, and you were all in London.” 

“ You've been to Denbigh?” Floray then 
said, a bit more kindly, and making two 
steps after her. 

stopped, and he did. 

* Your grandmother had the longest little 
finger I ever saw, even in a painting,” Milly 
laughed, studying one of her own straight, 
— alert ones. ‘* Yes; it was twice as 
ong as mine, and it waved likea ribbon. We 
can't get our painters to do that nowadays.” 

‘Do you imply that my grandmother's 

points all came from the palette?” 
emanded Floray, with a scornful glance 
and two steps of nearer approach. 


_ of physical consciousness. 


“Don’t be .” said , “but 
Seet Sk as oF ae SS aS Eng- 


“ay fancy you're too young to be aware of 

our dignity,” he quickly answered. ‘‘ Ven- 
eration is an attribute which comes with 
discretion.” 

“I love England,” she said, slowly, 4 
tly. “1 do not fear where I love. ill 
you think me frivolous if 1 confess to the 
colonial homesickness for it?” 

**Lord Arthur,” Mrs. Huntley now said, 
in a high key, “‘ Mrs. Minson tells me she 
has heard that any countryman of yours 
who can’t ride after the hounds is debarred 
from club membership.” 

‘There's nothing of that in this free 
country,” added Mrs. Minson, — ; 
without knowing that they were all laug 
ing at her. 

* Aren’t you Americans a little shackled 
with freedom?” asked Floray, bowing. 

“Oh, Lord Arthur, the word ‘freedom’ 
is with us like the Welshman’s leek,” Eva 
putin. “It flavors everything, but changes 
nothing.” 

Nicholas Damon entered, was a trifle 

hast, as if by instinct, at seeing Lord 

loray, and tried to monopolize Milly at 
once. 

“Are you coming again?” she said to the 
new visitor, looking and holding out her 
hand almost rou Damon's barricading 
figure, as if recognizing the fact that at pres- 
ent they would have no further talk together. 
She could see herself just as she appeared 
while she exchanged eye-s h with Filo- 
ray; perhaps because his admiration was so 
intense that her mind canght the same im- 
pression which his was receiving from the 
sight of her. At any rate, she did see her- 
self, and knew just how every line of her 
face and the gleaming sparkle of her cyes 
caused him to say to her, with his gaze, 

** She is the only woman!” . 

Lord Arthur withdrew, a confused, wretch- 
ed, but very attentive escort to the young 
woman he had lately become engaged to 
marry, and had just determined to break 
with, though it cost hiny his honor. 

“Lord Arthur,” began Eva, thé next time 
he came to see her, langujdly seating herself, 
after a little glance at iim, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say, very important.” 

Her betrothed seated himself opposite to 
her with no small foreboding. He was pale 
and excited, and looked as if he had been 
through a year of hard Juck since the pre- 
ceding afternoon. 

*‘Of course, impertant,” he answered, 
smiling as if some one were holding thumb- 
SCTWS icauy. It was to be a case of torture 
before he went away again, according to his 
own intention, little as he wished to hurt 
himself or her. 

Eva looked up at him more deliberately. 
Her stoical splendor of physique showed no 
sign of tender flutterings. 

**We have made a mlaeke,” she declared, 
very softly. 

The young man started forward, and 
leaned upon his knee, looking at her. 

don't know how it pened,” the 
young woman went on, ‘except that there 
was nothing to prevent it. I was there, and 
not so bad a prize, and you were there, and 
not so poor a bargain. In fact, every one 
thought us made for each other.” She stop 
speaking, looking down at a golden griffin 
embroidered among arabesques on her knees. 

Lord Arthur murmured something inco- 
herently, and then took courage and ex- 
elai : “Good gracious, Eva, you—you 
read a man’s heart—my heart. You know 
—how I honor you. I came to—” 

‘Lord Arthur, let us take all the time we 
have in being very glad that there is no mis- 
ery for either of us. I may be frigid and 
stupid in matters of the heart, but, at any rate, 
1 will not assume any romantic emotion to 
harrow up your soul. I know—I saw—and 
fortunately I realized that I did not care. 
Even if I cared, I’m not sure that I could 
have been insensible to the extraordinary 
circumstance created by Milly’s extraordina- 
ry personality. I think I should have exon- 
erated you anyhow. But here’s my hand—in 
another way.” 

The look Floray ae her was a real com- 
pliment. And he kissed the hand she held 
out with more fervor than he had ever done 
before. And yet she had refused him once! 

When he got back to his private quarters, 
he set about communing with himself so 
profoundly that he was utterly unconscious 
e became dis- 
embodied thought. 


The next day Floray called on Milly. 

As it happened, she was at home, alone. 
tat aly, ponder ig over hiscard'with Knitted 
tatingly, ng over w nit 
brows. Her little feet felt each step of the 
staircase as if reluctant to 4 pout- 
ed like a spoiled child, with one hand cling- 
ing to the baluster. At last she drifted, like 
a feather almost blown back, into Lord Ar- 
thur’s presence. 

Ile hastened forward, and held out his hand 


with over 
Milly fie grange to this, and sat 


response 
<lown near the door before he knew it, leav- 
ing him bolt-upright in confessed ardor. 
“What's the matter—a from 
Eva?” was what Milly asked. 
Lord pongan a —, -_ sat down. 
* Can't you what matter?” 
he then fay plump. 
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it had not been plain that us eed 
everything, because nee 
everything She was now bebaving as a 


naughty uild does who reaches for a price- 
less ornament and knocks it to fragments 


Jess indignant with the 
ieakal gravitation. 


‘Eva wants me to fill a P at dinner?” 
she went on, all the time studying her finger- 
tips and slipper toes. Shew as d in 
a charming gown, with long angel sleeves 
that swept the floor. 

. “She sent no message,” answered Lord 
Arthur. ‘I came—for my own pleasure.” 

Milly looked up at him, and then over to 
the window, musingly. 

“You are su to be hoppy only with 
Eva, aren’t you?’ she demanded. 

Floray did not think ft necessary to tell 
everything to the young woman whom he 
intended to rule with marital iron later as 
his wife. He already felt the proprietary 
albeit adoring patronage of a husband tow- 
ards her. It is this galloping assurance 
which often breaks a suitor’s heart instead 
of his lady’s cruelty. 

“Would it not be better,” he said, “to 
tell me all about that visit of yours to Den- 
bigh Hall, as that is what I came hoping to 
hear?” 

et ihe be pleasanter to you to have 
me talk of Denbigh. I suppose you begin 
to appreciate it, now you are settled here for 
the summer.” 

“* Does it, in your  jadgment, deserve much 
a or vol he asked. 

be glanced at him frankly. ‘Oh yes; 
it is a beautiful place. I have a sprig of 
the ivy in my mye which I gathered at 
the bridge. There was a yellow butterfly 
= around my shoulders all the time 
we st on the bridge, The clouds were 
os of the sky’s magic—white, with a 
sloom of gold glister along their edges. The 
birds sang as if they forgot there were mor- 
tals near. But it was sweet to be a mortal 
that afternoon. I can smell the wild roses 
and wall flowers now. Some one blew a 
horn in the wood beside the hall. There 
was nothing sad about it at all—except the 
distance away of England’s day of t- 
ness.” She turned her eyes towards Fioray 
to see how he liked that. 

**Great times are far from the happiest,” 
he replied. 


“Then came wards our party,” said 
Milly, ‘a young English lady with her gov- 
erness. She was a girl who seemed made 
according to receipt—a receipt as ancient as 
Queen Elizabeth. Her nose was by no means 
a small part of the ingredients, and she could 
as little have played the réle of an American 


girl as that of a gypsy. And she was ver 
distinguished pd. nice. I almost wish 1 
were an English girl, with a high bridge to 
my nose and traditions stiffening my mar- 
row. You wouldn't be here, Lord Floray, 
listening to my talk; but that omission wou 
hardly shake the world.” 

**Oh, you are English,” he said. ‘‘ If's as 
if the windows of your soul had been ppen 
a long time, and our old ancestral aif Rad 
mixed with purest ether fora while. There's 
just a whiff of the fragrance of age in every 
attribute of England, and it’s time for us 
over there to meet the wind. If you like 
what you find at home, come back!” | 

“Thanks, good cousin,” Milly responded, 
with a little smile somewhere about her face, 
he could not tell where. 

She got up from her chair beside the door, 
and went to one nearer to him, as if she be- 
gan to receive his call now for the first time. 
She put on the regulation manners for such 
a circumstance—graceful, interested, cordial. 
She proceeded to amuse and fascinate him, 
and to make him think that of all the 
ple she knew he was the most meritorious 
and the most delightful and friendly. It 
was plain that she accepted the fact that 
he had thrown over his engagement to Eva. 
It was plain that she thought him sensible 
to have done so, in view of + age ogee 
superiority to every one but the equally re- 
cancels Lae Floray. It is always pleasant 
to have some one assume that you are no 
less a divinity than she is herself. 

But when Floray got up to go, Milly had 
a certain look which warned him that per- 
haps the next time they met he would find 
her interested in a person other than Lord 
Floray, it mattered not whom. This subtle 
consciousness was bewildering, belittling, 
painful. He felt somewhat as a man does 
when he comes to die, with no hope of a 
future life, who says to himself that fate 
has moulded and baked him, broken him, 
and flung him among the useless potsherds. 
A history perhaps sunny, but too brief. 

He had reason to wonder later whether 
the person he must fear as a rival might not 
be Nicholas Damon. Floray and Damon 
were staying at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
met occasionally during the following two 
wecks; and they even lunched and supped 
together now and then. 

“Ob, what a ay spirit there is 
about America, to sure!” cried Floray, 
after a day in which he and Damon had par- 
taken of various amusements in company, 
and were now stretching and gaping over a 
Welsh-rabbit, and mg hap & cham- 

ifferent key 


pagne. “ thing is in a 
from that of land, because the instru- 
ment, the , is at a different ten- 


sion. Of course other countries are jolly; 
but in Paris they are a little mad, and in all 
places on our side of the globe they 


other 
This would perhaps have been brutal if are too foreign, and tvo easily left for home. 
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But in America you aren’t altogether away 
from home at all, and you try to like it, and 
find it wild as the woods and delicate as the 
ealons; and without the dead earnest of one’s 
everlasting ancestral hearth! 1 think I shall 
settle down somewhere about America when 
I marry.” 

** Marry?” repeated Damon, stretching yet 
again, and throwing his head back for an- 
other yawn. ‘So you're going te marry 
too?” 


“Yes, indeed. ‘Too?’ What do you mean — 


by that?” Floray leaned an arm on the 
table, with a lazy twist of the body. 

Damon dashed off his champagne ener- 
getically, sat conventionally upright in his 
chair, and answered, ‘*Z hope to marry not 
so long hence.” 

“Good! Have I seen her?” 

‘Seen her? Of course. The question is, 
have I seen your her?” Damon spoke of- 
fensively, because Floray had been very pat- 
ronizing. 

‘*Exeuse me!” the latter exclaimed. “I 
was too sleepy to put the thing formally. 
‘To make amends tor your justifiable dis- 
gust, I will tell you unasked that lam going 
to marry Miss Minson, to whom I became 
engaged a week ago.” 

As he spoke, Floray was turning to call 
the waiter,and he did not catch the search- 
ing gaze which Damon bent upou his profile. 
W hen the Englishman turned back, lis com- 
panion was looking down upon his plate. 

* You must be mistaken,” Damou said, as 
if apostrophizing his Welsh-rabbit. * 1 have 
every reason to think that I am going to 
marry Miss Minson myself.” He cut and 
swaliowed an unnecessarily large chunk of 
the contents of his plate. Then he looked 
up into Floray’s astounded countenance. 
* We are all of us ‘racy’ here. You must 
not fancy you quite have us, my lord, until 
the end of the chapter. 1 think you will 
hardly say that Miss Minson has absolutely 
given you her word. A dozen men think 
they are to win her. But from the first I 
have been especially favored, and yesterday 
she told me to put the ring on. My impera- 
tive engagements this morning and afternoon 
were with her.” 

Floray was trembling from head to foot, 
It was a quiver that suggested the magnetic 
needle, which may seem gentle enough in 
its agitation, but is connected with storms 
that are tearing up the seas somewhere. 
Would Floray spring upon Damon like a 
storm blast? 

** At five o'clock I placed a ring upon her 
finger,” the Englishman said, in a murmur- 
ing voice. ‘* Her fingers had no other rings 
on tyem at that time.” 

Damon stared, and then smiled. “ That 
is just the fun, the wildness of us,” he an 
swered, chaffing Floray for his equivocal 
outburst in honor of America, ‘It's some 
little game of hers. I'm afraid you have 
been too credulous, and have evoked a spirit 
of mischief in her.” 

Floray stared and smiled. ‘You will 
find,” he averred, ‘* that it is you who have 
been too credulous.” 

“1?” cried Nicholas, springing up and 
dragging the table-cloth and dishes into 
chaos with a smash. 

“Yes, you! You're drunk!” Floray 
shouted this in a towering passion, empha- 
sizing his assertion with a blow upon the 
table with his cane as if the next would cut 
Damou’s face. 

The disturbance, however, was less noisy 
and bloody than might be supposed or «read- 
ed; and after the hurried descent of a couple 
of waiters, the young men stalked with rapid 
steps out of the dining-room. 

“Til thrash you to splinters, Floray!” 
sneered Damon, confronting him, as soon as 
they were alone, at the foot of the staircase. 
** You must be wooden all through, you ar- 
rant blockhead! The idea of your suppos- 
ing you had made a conquest of such a prize 
as the—heavenly—girl—1 love!” 

‘*Nicholas Damon,” replied Floray, deep 
red under the eyes, and white of brow and 
lip, ‘I could tear you to fragments. But I 
pity you—I pity you! Let that suffice!” 

Damon suddenly threw up his arms and 
shrieked. He had realized the truth as a 
man feels the unseen bullet. Milly had 
played with him. 

To the domestics who appeared, Floray 
said that his friend was frightfully drunk. 
He led Damon to his room. 


IV. 


If Lord Arthur had at any time any notion 
of taking alarm because of Milly’s behav- 
ior towards Damon above indicated, he did 
not show it in any craven way. The next 
morning he tried to see her, and succeeded 
smoothly. 

As he looked at the ring which he had 
placed on her hand the day before, and which 
he was relieved to see had not been removed, 
he remarked, treading upon egg-shells, 

“Did you ever play with this very solemn 
rite of wearing the engagementring?” 

The girl raised her eyes to his adoring 
gaze and pouted. Ah, how inoffensively she 
could pout! 

“People for whom I do not really care 
must take care of themselves,” she remarked. 

‘*And—do you really—care for me?” he 
blurted, gaspingly. . 

He felt that it was a matter of life and 
death to him as to how she took this query, 
but, like a brave ass, he almost liked to face 
death when it tauntingly showed itself. 
She laughed at him. “I care for you, 
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she said, ‘‘ because you are precisely what I 
waut, and can give me more satisfaction than 
anybody else iu the world. This may sound 
selfish, but it is only, I am sure, what every 
one feels who says she is in love /” ‘ 

Then you are in love!” the Englishman 
exclaimed, and he did not waste an instant 
more, but caught her to his breast and kissed 
her with effusion. 

Milly had certainly melted towards him, 
but she now very prettily refused to accept 
the embrace, although helplessly enduring 
it. And then she soon made Floray sensible 
that she would like to bring the interview to 
a close. 

She went to her mother’s parlor, where 
Mrs. Minson and Jenny Soleul were talking 
over the stately attractions of Denbigh Hall, 
the future frame to set Milly iv, and the girl 
hung about her mother’s chair, looking at 
her crochet and rearranging the stout lady's 
hair-pins, and finally going to Jenny and 
pulling her ear with a dainty touch. 

“Well, my dove,” said Mrs. Minson, 
“how did you find your choice of a husband 
this morning? You have been lucky from 
your first breath. You see, you have only 
to say what you want for a suitor, and some 
good fairy sends you the son of an earl.” 

Milly now dangled her lovely arm, half 
uncovered, over her mother’s shoulder, look- 
ing down askance at the absorbing crochet. 

* You don’t answer,” cried Mrs. Minson, 
starting, and looking up into her daughter's 
face, while Jenny Soleul glanced at them both 
out of the corner of her eye. 

**Mammia,” said Milly, ‘I never had any 
one but you and Jenny” (she scowled like an 
angry cherub) **to hug me before.” 

** Don't be a goose, Milly! You can’t pre- 
tend that you don’t want to be caressed by 
any one you love so much as you do Lord 
Arthur.” 

‘Don’t frighten us so, Milly,” Jenny ex- 
postulated, with mock pathos and genuine 
smiles. 

** I dare say I am no end of a goose,” the 
girl admitted, contentedly. ‘* But it’s plea- 
santer to be a goose than anythingelse. And 
as for the hug, I simply can’t have it! What 
do I want of tempestuous affection?” She 
stamped her foot, und exclaimed angrily sev- 
eral times over that she would never, never, 
be engaged to any one, and that Lord Floray 
might go to Jericho. 

Mrs. Minson was dumfounded. 

‘It’s all taught me one definite thing, 
mamma,” Milly concluded. “I can’t en- 
gage myself for at least ten years. Perhaps 
in ten years | shall cease liking to be a goose. 
But now I am so young. | had no idea 
what an amount of ardor was expected of 
me in the way of standing fire. You might 
as well ask spring grass to jump into a patent 
hay-chopper as to ask me to submit to fierce 
storms of feeling from my lord, who has 
seemed as staid as a coupé mastodon of a 
horse hitherto. You may kiss me, mamma!” 
She flung herself down at her mother’s knee. 

A few days later Milly went to call on 
Eva Huntley in the intimate way they ob- 
served with each other, for they were excel- 
lent friends. 

** Don’t you think,” said Eva, coming for- 
ward rapidly when Milly entered her room, 
and shaking her forefinger, ‘‘that you are 
going through the evolutions of life at a 
whirling speed, Milly Minson? What is this 
I hear? Lord Arthur off on the City of Paris 
rie as the paper announces, and more be- 
hind.” 

**How do you know but that Lord Floray 
has started over to have Denbigh thoroughly 
swept and garnished for my arrival?” Milly 
retorted. 

‘**Can I think so, after seeing the wreck of 
Lord Floray which stood upon our parlor 
hearth-rug last evening?” 

**So you know all about it,” said Milly, 
seating herself half tragically, as if she too 
had a few regrets. 

“Nothing,” replied Eva; ‘except the 
wreck part. The fact is, your head is turned, 
my dear. You are turning everybody's head 
at a high sacrifice—your own.” 

‘* Oh, my head is almost too firm!” sighed 
Milly, sh it. ‘‘I tried to fall in love, 
Eva, and I coulda’t. That is, love is differ- 
ent from what I supposed, and I don’t like 
it. Children like the fire till they take hold 
of it. I'd ever so much rather come to call 
on you in the old humdrum way than re- 
ceive calls from pocket-volcanoes like Lord 
Floray. They say we never want what we 
can have, and so I don't want suitors. They 
are as stupid as melodramas. Oh, I hope I 
shall escape another attack of suitors, with 
their timidity and haste, and self-abasement 
and assurance! I'm not going to be engaged 
for years — unless I decide that I care for 

Nicholas Damon. Poor cat’s-paw! He is 
worth a thousand such chestnuts as the one 
I made him help me pull out of the hot 
ashes of an effete civilization!” 


CHATEAU TOILETTES FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


T= first of these country-house toilettes is 
of broché crépon in gray and blue stripes 
trimmed with white guipure, The crépon 
is taken bias in the slightly pointed waist, 
and the guipure is laid on flatly in a low 
square in front and back. Silver and blue 

menterie forms a girdle and collar. 
Deep caps of lace fall on the large tops of 


bias sleeves that are on the forearns 


with deep pointed cuffs. An original feature 
is the draped skirt taken up on the left side 
in a short wide fold, and richly bordered 
with vandyke guipure; a false skirt of the 
crépon showing below is edged with small 
folds. This skirt preserves the graceful out- 
lines now in favor, yet gives a welcome 
change from the plaiuness of the bell skirt. 
To complete this costume is a Virot hat of 
white Leghorn with the brim widened at the 
back in the new way. Rose and maize 
crépon softly folded upon it holds a black 
bat and antennelike featbers. 

The second dress is one of the black and 
white gowus now fashionable alike for those 
wearing colors and others in very light 
mourning. It is of black barége trimmed 
with white guipure and jet. The round 
waist has a bodice opening square in front, 
richly trimmed with jet. A plain plastron 
has a fall of white guipure in wheel pattern. 
Square caps of lace are above elbow sleeves 
ot guipure that have jet cuffs. A double 
row of jet beads forms a girdle. ‘labs of 
jet passementerie catch up the side of the 
skirt, A narrow flounce at the foot is head- 
ed with jet. The star-shaped Langtry hat 
from Virot is of white guipure. A large 
low bow in front is of yellow velvet ribbon 
laid on inner folds of white tulle. A buckle 
of jet and strass stones is in the bow, and 
high black antenne are added above. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
“I KNOW THE MAN.” 


** «4 NOTHER evening of mystery, Elsie?” 
suid Athelstan. 

* Yes. Another, and perbaps another. 
But we are getting to an end. I shall be 
able to tell you all to-day or to-morrow. 
The thing is becoming too great for me 
alone.” 

“You shall tell us when you please. 
Meantime, nething new bas been found out, 
I believe. Checkiey still glares, George tells 
me. But the opinion of the clerks seems on 
the whole more favorable, he believes, than 
it was. Of that, however, he is not perhaps 
a good judge.” 

** They shall all be turned out,” cried Elsie. 
‘* How dare they so much as to discuss—” 

** My sister, it is a very remarkable thing, 
and a thing little understood, but it is a true 
thing. People—people—clerks and le Ser- 
vice generally—are distinctly a branch of the 
great human tribe. They are anthropoid. 
‘rherefore they are curious and prying and 
suspicious, ‘They have our own faulis, my 
dear.” 

All day Elsie felt drawn as with ropes to 
Mr. Dering’s office. Was it possible that 
after that long evening among the lessons of 
Poverty Laue he should remember nothing? 
How was she to get at him—how was she to 
make him understand or believe what he had 
done? Could she make the sane man re- 
member the actions and words of the insane 
man? Could she make the insane man do 
something which would absolutely identify 
him with the sane man? She could always 
array ber witnesses; but she wanted more; 
she wanted to bring Mr. Dering himself to 
understand that be was Mr. Edmund Gray. 

She made an excuse for calling upon him. 
It was in the afternoon, about four, that she 
called. She found him looking aged, his 
face lined, his cheek pale, his eyes anxious. 

“This business worries me,” he said. 
**Day and night it is with me. I am perse- 
cuted and haunted with this Edmund Gray. 
His tracts are put into my pockets; his pa- 
pers into my safe; he laughs at me; he denes 
me to find him. And they do nothing. 


They only accuse each other. They find 
nothing.” 
** Patience,” said Elsie, softly. ‘‘Only a 


few days—a day or two—then—with your 
help—we will unravel all this trouble. You 
shall lose nothing.” 

“Shall I escape this mocking devil—this 
Edmund Gray?” 

‘**L cannot promise. Perhaps. Now, my 
dear guardian, I am to be married next 
Wednesday. I want you to be present at 
my wedding.” 

“ Why not?” 

**Because things have been said about 
George; and because your presence will ef- 
fectually prove that you do not believe them.” 

‘Oh! Believe them? I believe nothing. 
It is, however, my experience that there is 
no act, however base, that any man may not 
be tempted to do.” 

‘Happily, it is my experience,” said the 
girl of twenty-one, *‘ that there is no act of 
baseness, however small, that certain men 
could possibly commit. You will come to 
my wedding, then. Athelstan will give me 
away.” 

“Athelstan? Yes; I remember. We 
found those notes, didn’t we? I wonder who 
ut them into the safe? Athelstan! Yes. 

e has been living in low company, I heard 
—Camberwell. Rags and tatters.’ 

‘*Oh!” Elsie stamped impatiently. ‘‘ You 
will believe anything—anything, and you a 
lawyer! Athelstan in the service of a 
great American journal. —— tatters!” 

‘‘American? Oh! yes.” Mr. Dering sat 
up and looked interested. ‘‘ Why, of course. 

» * Begun in Hapree’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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How could I forget it? Had It been yester- 
day evening, I should have forgot. But it is 
four years ago. He wrote to me from some- 
where in America. Where was it? I've got 
the letter. It is in the safe. Bring me the 
bottom right-hand drawer, It is there, I 
know.” He took the drawer which Elsie 
brought him, and turned over the papers. 
‘* Here it is among the papers of that forgery. 
Here is the letter.” He gave it to Elsie. 
**Read it. He writes from America, you 
see. He was in the States four years ago— 
and—and— What is it?” 

“Oh!” cried Elsie, suddenly springing 
from her chair—“ oh! you know what 
you have given me? Oh! do you know what 
you have told me? It is the secret—the se- 
eret—of my fortune. Oh! Athelstan gave it 
to me—Athelstan—my brother!” 

Mr. Dering took the letter from her and 
glanced at the contents, ‘I ought not to 
have shown you the letter,” he eaid. “I 
have violaved confidence, 1 forgot. I was 
thinking of the trouble—I forgot. I forget 
everything now—the things of yesterday as 
well as the things of today. Yes; it is true, 
child; your lite fortune came to you from 
your brother. But it was a secret that he 
alone had the right to reveal.” 

*‘And now | know it—I know it. © Oh! 
what shall I ~ to him?” The tears came 
in her eyes. ‘* He gave me all he had—all he 
had—because—oh! for such a simple thing 
—because | would not believe him to be a 
villain. Oh! my brother—my poor brother! 
He went back into poverty again. He gave 
me all—because—ob! for such a little thing! 
Mr. Dering!” She turned almost fiercely 
upon him. “After such a letter, cou/d you 
believe that man to be a villain? Could you? 
Tellme! Aftersuch a deed and sucha letter!” 

“I believe nothing. My experience, how- 
ever, tells me that any man, whoever he is, 
may be led to commit—” 

“NO! I won't have it said again. Now 
listen, Mr. Dering. These suspicions must 
cease. There must be an end. Athelstan 
returned six weeks ago—or thereabouts. 
That can be proved. Before that time, he 
was working in San Francisco on the journal. 
That can be proved. While these forgeries, 
with which he is now so freely charged, 
were carried on here, he was abroad. I don’t 
ask you to believe or to disbelieve or to 
bring up your experience. Ob! such experi- 
ence—one would think you had been a police 
magistrate all your life.” 

** No, Elsie.” Mr. Dering smiled grimly. 
“There was no need to sit upon the bench; 
the police magistrate does not hear so much 
as the family solicitor. My dear, prove your 
brother's innocence by finding out who did 
the thing. That is, after all, the only thing. 
It matters nothing what 1 believe—he is not 
proved innocent—all the world may be sus- 

sted of it—until the criminal is found. 
Remove the suspicions which have gathered 
about your lover by finding the criminal. 
There is no other way.” 

“Very well, then. I will find the crim- 
inal, since no one else can.” 

Mr. Dering went on without heeding her 
words. 

“They want to get out a warrant against 
Edmund Gray. I think, for my own part, 
that the mav Edmund Gray has nothing to 
do with the business. He is said to be an 
elderly map and a respectable man—a gentle- 
man— who has held his chambers for ten 
years.” 

* They need not worry about a warrant,” 
Elsie replied. ‘‘Tell your brother, Mr. De- 
ring, that it will be perfectly useless. Mean- 
time—I doubt if it is any good asking you 
—but—if we want your help, will you give 
me all the help you can?” 

*Assuredly. All the help I can. Why 
not? Iam the principal person concerned.” 

‘You are, indeed,” said Elsie, gravely— 
“the principal person concerned. Very 
well, Mr. Dering—now I will tell you more. 
I know the—the criminal. I can put my 
hand upon him at any moment, It is one 
man who has done the whole, beginning 
with the check for which Athelstan was 
suspected—one man alone.” 

* Why, child, what can you know about 
it? What can you do?” 

‘*You were never in love, Mr. Dering— 
else you would understand that a girl will 
do a great deal—oh! a great deal more than 
you would think—for her lover, It is not 
much to think for him and to watch for him 
—and for ber brother—the brother who has 
stripped himself of everything to give his 
sister!” She was fain to pause, for the tears 
which rose again and choked her voice. 

** But, Elsie—what does this mean? How 
can you know what no one else has been able 
to find out?” 

** That is my affair, Mr. Dering. Perhaps 
I dreamed it.’ 

**Do you mean that you will get back all 
the papers—all the transfers—the dividends 
that have been diverted—everything?” 

‘* Everything is safe. Everything shall be 
restored, My dear guardian, it is a long and 
a sad story. I cannot tell you now. Pres- 
ently, perhaps. Or to-morrow. I do not 
know how I shall be able to tell you. But 
for your property, rest easy. Everything will 
come back to you—everything—except that 
which cannot be stored in the vaults of the 

nk.” 


The last words he heard not, or understood 
not. 
‘I shall get back everything!” The eyes 
of the Individuulist lit up and his pale cheek 
(Continued on puge 625, Supplement.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
A HOROSCOPE. 


8S we make for the shore on this fair-shin- 

ing morning there is a heavy ground- 

swell running in—long, smooth, unbroken, 

oily-green waves that lift the steam-launch 

high in air and seem to leave it suspended 

for atime, until it glides down again, splutter- 
* Begun in Haurre’s Bazan No. 27. 
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ing and snorting and rolling, into the next 
great ocean valley. The boat is filled with 
our good Orotanians; and there is quite a 
blaze of white costumes, for the sun prom- 
ises to be fierce. Some, whom we hardly 
envy, are about to ride away up to the top of 
Monte Pellegrino—the vast brown slope be- 
oe the bay is already shimmering in the 
eat; others, of more modest ambition, mean 
simply to wander about the shady thorough- 


BLACK, 


fares of the city, studying the remains of 
Moorish architecture; as for our small party, 
we are bent on a pious pilgimage to the dis- 
tant Monreale among the hills. And who so 
proud as the Major on this auspicious morn- 
ing—the Major, to whom we have handed 
over Lady Cameron and her-sister? For 
what with the advent of the Baby, and what 
with Mrs. Dumaresq having again consigned 
her daughter to our care, it is obvious that 
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we shall have to separate into two carriages 
as soon as we reach the shore; and who so 
competent to take command of one of these 
as our gallant if elderly soldier? Joyful in- 
deed is the are and assiduous; Peggy 
looks demure, ta ing care not to meet the 
grave glances of her friends; while the Baby, 
serious, unconscious, regards in an impressed 
kind of way the great panoramic town and 
its, background of mountains. Mrs. Three- 
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penny-bit has declared herself quite charmed 
with the Baby. Her ingenuousness, she 
affirms, is as sweet and fresh and wholesome 
as the flowers in a cottage garden. There 
are no underhand ways about her. Her eyes 
never say two things at ouce. She wouldn't 
sit in corners, and speak low, and ignore a 
whole roomful of people for the sake of 
And so forth. It is curious to notice 
how envy crops up on the most unexpected 
occasions 

But, as it chanced, a sad fate befell the 
Major after all. On landing at the mole, we 
found ourselves surrounded by a wildly 
gesticulatory crowd of drivers and would-be 
guides; there was nothing for it but to push 
through these, unheeding, and take forcible 
possession of the nearest vehicle, Miss Du- 
maresq being pulled in by Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit with much adroitness. Then we turned 
to see how the Major and his charges were 
getting on. Well, he had secured a carriage ; 
and he had got the two ladies safely deposit- 
ed therein; and doubtless he was about to 

oin them, when at this very moment the 
Seaisese Poetess came up, carrying Phaon 
in her arms. The clamor of this crowd of 
unwashed Sicilians prevented our hearing 
what she said; but what took place was 
clear enough. Sappho was appealing to 
Lady Cameron to let her have the vacant 
seat in the carriage; and at once Peggy— 
who is the soul of good-nature—smilingly 
assented; while the Baby politely changed 
over to the other side. Then we saw the 
Major compelled to assist his deadly enemy 
to her place; and not only that, but he had 
to shove Phaon along before he could him- 
self follow. Avanti! And when Amélie 
Dumaresq’s face appeared again from be- 
hind her sunshade, she was wiping away the 
tears from her eyes. She had been outra- 
geously, and wickedly, and cruelly laughing 

And very merry and light-hearted was she 
as we drove away through the town and out 
into the open and ever-ascending country. 
Wolfenberg smiled in a calmly tolerant fash- 
ion, It was no business of his to play the 
part of tutor; nay, he was always glad when 
he saw her amused or amusing others. And 
yet it must be said for this young lady that, 
however careless she might seem of her sur- 
roundings, there was very little escaped her 
sharp and observant eyes. She might be 
laughing and telling stories of her fellow- 
students at the Atelier Didron, but her glance 
took note of one object after another—a 
Moorishi-looking building, a gayly decorated 
cart, a horse staggering along under an enor- 
mous load, and suffering from hideous sores 
(though nobody is likely to miss that familiar 
feature of a Sicilian highway). And at last 
she sajd. 

“ Ernest, when my little exhibition is 
opened in Lond -n, I must send an invitation 
to Papa Didron. Do you think he will come 
over? Well, I fear not; he is too busy. 
But he must know of my great importance,” 

“T will také care of that, Amélie,” said 
Wolfenberg, who not only invariably talked 
as though this constant companionship be- 
tween herself and him was to last through 
all the years of their life, but also, in this 
particular instance, as though he were going 
to act the part of showman for her. ‘I will 
make sure of that. For one thing, I must 
get to know the London correspondents of 
the Paris papers, they may be interested; 
they ought to notice the pictures. Why, it 
is a piece of news. And then you are a 
daughter of France as far as art is con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh, listen to him!” she said to Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, in simulated horror. 

“| don't mean as regards landscape,” he 
interposed, good-naturedly. ‘‘I know your 
heretical opinion of French landacape—” 

‘* French landscape!” she said, in open dis- 
dain. ‘ French landscape is laudscape seen 
by limelight; all very effective, no doubt, in 
spinach green, and cold gray, and black; but 
where is the luminosity, where is the sunlight, 
where is the throbbing air? And yet how 
can you wonder?” she went on, apparently 
for the mere amusement of the thing—for 
her vehemence seemed a little bit assumed. 
‘What are the poor men to do? God made 
the world out of nothing; but French artists 
are not quite so clever—they can’t make 
landscapes out of those monotonous and tree- 
less wastes; and so they construct effective 
studies of light and shade—lime-light and 
false shade. And England is just as bad in 
the opposite direction. England is too con- 
ventionally picturesque. The mist gives you 
the atmospheric values all ready-made to 
hand. The clouds are low down, and come 
easily into the picture; distances are ar- 
ranged for you, and then the country is all 
broken up with hedges, and coppices, and 
small flelds, and farms—everything you could 
wish. Now at home—in America, | mean— 

you have to wrestle with your subject—you 
eee got to face it—the light is clear and 
hard—there is no compromise.” 

‘There never is any compromise about 
you, Amélie,” Wolfenber said, laughing. 
* But if you wish to see throbbing air and 
luminosity, just you get up in the carriage 
and look back,” 

For by this time the patient horses had 
dragged us away up towards La , and 
when we rose to regard the landscape that 
now stretched out far below us, we beheld 
the famous Conca d’Oro, that immense and 
fertile valley filled with the fresh deep green 
of orange groves and lemon groves, with the 
dusky heights of Monte Grifone rising on the 
right, while iu frout, and away beyond the 


one 
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ly hidden city, the vast breadth of pale 
lue sea trembled through the heat. 

**I must get down,” she said; ‘‘ there is 
more freedom to look about when you are 
walking.” 

And indeed our slim-built and energetic 
Peggy had already descended from the other 
vehicle, and so had the Baby; and so had 
their gallant escort; Sappho aud the pug re- 
maining in sole possession of the carriage. 
And thus the reunited party went forward 
together, leisurely climbing the white and 
dusty road; our goal, the le-like Mon- 
reale, perched high on a hill, being now with- 
in view Hot it was. The Major began to 
murmur hints about a trattore, and about a 
bottle of something combined with seltzer. 
The arid rock. by the way-side had been hewn 
into small terraces by the cactus-growers; 
and the prickly-pears had borrowed a charm- 
ing tinge of color from the sun, but the one 
or two we tried afforded us no kind of satis- 
faction. The only cool thing visible was the 
fresh green of the great valley, it was plea- 
sant to let the eyes wander down towards 
those far-stretchiog, dense, luxuriant orange 
groves. 

When at length we had toiled up to the 
queer, deserted-looking little town, we made 
straight for the Duomo, which, in truth, was 
the only thing we had come to see. But on 
entering the square we perceived that we 
were not the first of the Orotanians: Paul 
Hitrovo and a companion, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made on board, were standing 
on the pavement just outside the Cathedral, 
the former smoking a cigarette. 

** Well, that is a surprise! I wonder if he 
has sat up all night?” said Mrs, Threepenny- 
bit, who had never been too favorably dis- 
posed towards this young man, despite his 
achievement of fascinating the small Alge- 
rian. “Major,” she continued, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘everybody gets to hear everything 
about everybody else on board ship. Who 
és that Mr. Hitrovo?” 

**Gad! I dog't know,” said the Major, con- 
tentedly. “You'd better ask the young 
ladies; they seem mostly interested in him.” 

“The common gossip,” put in Wolfen- 
berg, with a certain quiet indifference, ** is 
that he is of a very good Russian family, 
Lives in Vienna, mostly; and belongs to the 
sporting circles there. He told me himself 
that he had won the Prix de Consolation at 
Monte Carlo last year—pigeon-shooting.” 

‘* But what could have induced him to take 
a voyage like this—without knowing a single 
soul on board, apparently?” she counted 
again. 

‘That I cannot say,” he made answer. 
‘* Sheer idleness comes as a relief sometimes 
—but not often to one of his age.” 

As they spoke, Amélie Dumaresq had 
glanced from the one to the other, quickly 
and furtively; but she said no word; indeed 
she could not, for now we were approaching 
the great doors of the Cathedral, and here 
were Hitrovo and his fellow-Orotanian rais- 
ing their hats as the ladies went by. The 
next moment we were in a still and hushed 
twilight, with a soft sound of shuffling foot- 
steps audible in the motionless air 

nd presently we also were prowling 
about in this stealthy and silent fashion, re- 
garding the massive columns and porphyry 
illarg, the brqnze doors, the arabesques, the 
iblical stories writ large in mosaic, the dull 
golden glow of the roof. But in walking 
about in this fashion little groups get sepa- 
rated, commingle, separate again, so that the 
presence or absence of any one person is 
hardly noticed. Thus it was that when we 
came to leave the building we discovered 
that Amélie Dumaresq was not with us; even 
Wolfenberg had not observed her withdrawal 
—he had been so much interested in this 
architectural treasure- house. 

But almost directly we discovered whither 
she had gone. She was standing just out- 
side the door of the Cathedral; sketch-book 
in hand, making a study, or pretending to do 
so, of a withered little old man who was 
sweeping the pavement. She was not alone. 
Paul Hitrovo was — by her, not over- 
looking her work, but talking to her, while 
there was some amusement visible in her 
face. They formed quite a charming group, 
those two young people—he, slender and ele- 
gant, with a certain careless grace of attitude 
and manner, perhaps a little conscious of his 
good looks, of his soft and silken brown 

ir, his small and neatly waxed mustache, 
and his extraordinary blue-gray eyes; she, of 
a more Southern type, the long black lashes 
downcast as her glance came back from her 
model to her book, her manner almost shy, 
the exquisitely formed - smiling a little, 
her ungloved hands small and plump and 
warm and white, looking somehow as if, 
were you to touch them, there would be 


the 
Cathedral, with the sunlit square beyond. 

Wolfenberg hung back, as though he would 
rather not interrupt her, but the rattling for- 
ward of our carriage attracted her attention, 
and at the same time she became aware that 
we were awaiting her good pleasure. She 
= the book to at once. 
“ Well,” said she, brightly, as she took her 
place in the ca’ . “have you all of you 
worshipped sufficiently at the shrine of St. 
Gew-Gaw?” 

“I eo would not be impressed, 
Amélie,” Wolfenberg said, as we drove 


away. The young Russian stood | ig af. 
ter us for a moment or two, then he turned 
to his companion, they seemed in no hurry 
ae this little town on the top of the 

“Impressed ?” Miss Dumaresq said, al- 
most petulantly. ‘I was glad to get out 
into the honest daylight. geet under- 
stand making a place of worship a show- 
house, and fapseint on you with sham dec- 
oration. Now when you go into a Gothic 
cathedral like Strasburg or Cologne, you 
feel at once that there is something about it 
noble and simple and solemn and reticent; 
but all that rococo Byzantine splendor—and 
the tawdry magnificence of the Renaissance 
churches—is to me insufferably sickening. 
Then if you come to those crude, stupid pic- 
tures in mosaic—I dare say they may be his- 
torically interesting, but you know very 
well, Ernest, that as Art they are mere mon- 
strosities. But, above all, I hate to be treat- 
ed like a child—I hate to be cheated—” 

Wolfenberg (who seemed to have been a 
little serious as we came away from the Ca- 
thedral) now turned to the small woman 
who was in charge of us all, and there was a 
grave and good-humored smile on his face. 

** Won't you interpose?” he said. ‘‘ There 
is one point on which Amélie and I never 
agree, and I can see she is coming to it. I 
think St. Mark’s at Venice the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world. She thinks— What 
do you think, Amélie?” 

Well, Miss Iconoclast had the courage of 
her convictions 

“* St. Mark’s in Venice?” said she, calmly. 
“Mr. Wolfenberg knows what I think of it. 
It seems to me nothing but an enormous 
sham—a pretence; pretty enough, no doubt, 
but a gigantic mass of deception. There is 
not an ounce of solid reverent work in the 
whole place; it is all veneer, It pretends to 
be a marble building, whereas it is in reality 
a brick building faced with marble; and 
now that the thin slices are beginning to 
crack and fall off, the truth is being revealed. 
Trickery,” she went on, more vehemently, 
‘is bad enough everywhere; but in a temple 
it is particularly out of place. I don’t won- 
der there are winking Virgins when the 
church is turned into a theatre to deceive 
people.” But here she suddenly stopped, 
with a very pretty and childish and shame- 
faced little laugh. “ Ernest,” she said, af- 
fecting to be angry, ‘‘ why did you lead me 
on to speak of St, Mark’s at Venice?” 

“Why?” he answered her, with his usual 
gentleness and indulgence ‘‘ Because our 
friends here must*have learned by this time 
that ordinarily and almost always you have 
a singularly accurate and unbiassed mind, 
with clear perception and frank judgment; 
and I wished them to see that all the same 
you could be as wildly unreasonable and 
pose y as any woman that ever breathed. 

wanted to show that you were human, 
Amélie.” 

“Ah, you say that because 
defend veneer,” she retorted. But she was 
laughing now, and in a fine good-humor, 
and happy with herself and her surround- 
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ings. “ t is your only answer. Well, we 
must agree to differ, And as St. Mark’s is 
all tumbling into the mud, it’s of very little 
consequence.” 

Then we drove away down into the valley, 
and through abundant orange groves, until 
we reached the gates leading to the Villa 
Tasca, and there, leaving both carriages 
without, we entered the spacious grounds 
that, in the absence of the beneficent proprie- 
tor, are thrown open to the public. And 
here, amid all the luxuriance of tropieal foli- 
age, amid the bewildering masses of color, 
and the statues, and miniature lakes and 
fountains, it was quite delightful to see how 
the nature of this child of the South seemed 
to expand as she drank in the hot, spice-per- 
fumed air. She was talking to every one at 
once, she was trying to catch, the swift- 
darting lizards, uttered little exclama- 
tions of joyous surprise when opening vistas 
revealed still further splendors of deep rose 
red or flaming scarlet Peggy, on the other 
hand, walked sedate and observant, listening 
civilly and sweetly to the ever-attentive Ma- 
jor. The tall, Juno-eyed Baby looked so 
grave and majestic that we were almost 
ashamed of ourselves for heeding these idle 
things of the hour. There appeared to be 
no other visitors in these beautiful gardens, 
Sappho and her pug had staid in the car- 
riage—she preferred to await us there—and 
we had only to recall the derivation of the 
word cynosure to determine what occupied 
her undivided and admiring regard. 

When we got back to the town, it seemed 
to be the universal wish of the women folk 
to remain loitering about the sultry streets, 
for the reason that it would be some time 
before they got another opportunity of shop- 

ing, so, being of no manner of use to them, 

ut rather in the way, indeed, we left them 
under charge of the Major, and returned to 
the ship, and to the welcome shade of the 
awning. And thus it was that one happened 
to obtain a fuller knowledge of the peculiar 
relations that existed between Wolfenber 
and Amélie Dumaresq, for here, on the dec 
of the deserted vessel, there was silence and 
privacy, and then, so careful was he of the 
smallest things that might affect her in the 
estimation of others, he seemed to fancy that 
some kind of apo! was needful for her 
harsh treatment of St. Mark's. 

** Downright honesty is her constant aim,” 
he said, in his absent way, as if he were con- 
templuting some creature of his imaginatiou 
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before actually fixing it down with strokes 
of carbon, ‘She scorns pretence of any 
kind ; and she bas the courage to say what 
she thinks, .. . 1 suppose some ay might 
find her character repellent. To me it is 
most attractive. But even if they found her 
repellent, could not say she was unin- 
teresting. is too much of a living and 
breathing human being for that; she shows 
you too much of her personality; she may 
startle you and offend you, but at least you 
must be interested in her... .” 

There was no response. Perhaps he did 
not expect any. At all events, he continued, 
in the same preoccupied way, almost as if he 
were talking to himself; 

“Her mind is downright, accurate, un- 
compromising; she cannot tolerate illusions. 
And nap why I sometimes think it is im- 
possi ne can ever become pues b 
the greatest and most terrible of all illusions 
—the idealism of love. I do not think that 
will ever ag to her. She sees too clearly. 
... She would probably despise that ideal- 
ization and treat it as mere sentiment... 
And there again she would be wrong. It is 
a tremendous force; the most powerful thing 
in the world—and the most destructive. The 
delirium of love, it is as intangible as frost, 
but it can do more than merely split up rocks 
and cliffs; it has split up empires—and ruin- 
ed millions of men’s lives... , Some ple - 
seem even to doubt its existence... . Exists? 
You may be sure that Mother Nature takes 
care that it exists. She is cunning enough 
for that. Why does she give a crimson tinge 
to the rose petal? Wh jai she fill a young 
man’s head with ideals of maidenly beauty 
and perfection, and persuade him that a 
rather commonplace young woman entirely 
corresponds to these, or even exceeds them’ 
«- » Of course he finds out in time. The won- 
derful angel is revealed to him as an ordinary 
creature of clay, But meanwhile Mother 
Nature has got her part done; she has suc- 
ceeded in her aim: the race is perpetuated. 
Whatever ony of disenchantment or re- 
pulsion may follow is no business of hers.” 

And here again one could say nothing, 
knowing the dark background there was to 
this man’s life. 

** No,” he continued, “‘ I do not think that 
Amélie Dumaresq could ever become the 
slave of a great ion. Her intelligence is 
too penetrating. Her mind is acute, accu- 
rate, observant—” 

** She is a woman.” 

“She is an artist. That way lies her am- 
bition. Her interests are centred there. 
Her plans of life have oa been formed, 
and pot without sufficient and earnest study. 
. ... Sometimes, indeed, I think you do not 
understand her yet. Probably you do not; 
it is hardly to be expected. You see her 
merry, laughing, childish, pleased with tri- 
fles. And that is all honest, mind you; ab- 
solutely honest, It is simply that she so 
completely and wholly enjoys every moment 
of living; to breathe the air, to look at # 
flower, to listen to a waltz—everything has a 
fascination for her. But that is only on the 
surface. Her nature is deeper and stronger 
than that. She is an artist. She has serious 
aims. This butterfly existence is pretty 
enough, and I for one am delighted to look 
on when she is in her gayest and most friv- 
olous moods. But that is not Amélie Du- 
maresq. Her mother could tell you dif- 
ferently. Her mother could tell you of this 
girl sitting up till four in the morning, in 
the dead of winter, in front of a fire that 
had gone out, dreaming and thinking of her 
work, her fingers almost frozen to the crayon, 
and yet hardly more than a suggestion or 
two put down on paper. For you must un- 
derstand this. she is capable of idealization: 
only it is not the idealization that would be- 
wilder her senses and blind her in her choice 
of a husband, should such a thing ever hap- 
pen, as I think it will not, it is the idealiza- 
tion that lends charm to the commonest ob- 
jects she finds suited to her art. And it 
comes back to that: she has chosen her path 
in life,and nature has given her the means 
to follow it. Amélie Dumaresgq is an artist 
—au bout des ongles.” 

This he said, and a great deal more to the 
same effect, as he paced up and down the 
deck, sometimes looking across the water to 
the great bulk of Monte Pellegrino, that was 
now growing sombre in the warm evening 
light. And one could not avoid the suspi- 
cion that in these disjointed sentences—more 
disjointed than they are set down here—he 
was covert) — to persuade himself 
His study of this girl’s nature and character 
was, no doubt, the result of long observation, 
and he had got the outlines firm enough; 
only he seemed anxious to convince you—or 
to convince himself—that there could be 
nothing beyond and behind, that there were 
no other contingencies to be reckoned with. 
She was heart and soul an artist. She had, 
with deliberation and foresight, chosen her 
way of life. Her clear intellect, her uncom- 
promising quest of truth, her scorn of unre- 
ality, were all saf rds against the illu- 
sions which might come in to disturb or de- 
stroy a woman's existence. He had forced 
himself to mention the peer of her 
marriage, but only to dismiss it as unworthy 
of consideration. Amélie Dum "s posi- 
tion was defined, he knew her, and could 
answer for her inmost thoughts; her future 
he and she bad planned together. 

The evening waned, and still these women 
did not return. The vast amphitheatre of 
hills grew to be of a soft deep rose purple 


the pale lemon-hued sky; and in the 
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cool, gray twilight of the town one or two 

viden poiats had appeared just above the 
Sorhenting sky. What had come over them? 
Mrs. Duma was restless and perturbed 
and fretful. Not that she was apprehensive 
about her daughter's safety, but that it was 
close on the dinner hour, and Amélie would 
not have time to change her dress. 

**Come, let us go ashore and discover what 
has happened,” Wolfenberg said. 

But even as he spoke, the steam-launch was 
seen to come round the point of the distant 

, breakwater; and presently we could make 
out, even in the gathering dusk, that there 
were light-hued costumes on board. Nay, 
before the boat came alongside, it looked as 
though these péople had armed themselves 
for some Bataille des Fleurs on the morrow, 
such a profusion of bouquets and baskets of 
tlowers had they amongst them. Nor were 
they Without abundant escort ; for, besides 
the Major, they appeared to have picked up 
Paul Hitrovo and his companion; and the 
three gentlemen. were all equally zealous in 
handing and carrying parcels and packages, 
while the womeu foik managed their enor- 
mous bouquets as best they could. 

Amélie Dumaresq was the first to arrive 
at the top of the gangway, breathless, laugh- 
ing, her lips parted, her black eyes bright 
with excitement and pleasure. 

“Oh, Ernest, how lazy of you!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why, we have been everywhere 
and seen everything!” Then she turned to 
her neighbor, who was the young Russian. 
“Here, Mr. Hitrovo, will you please take 
these flowers down to the saloon and ask a 
steward to get some water for them, and put 
them on our table? Ob, thank you!” 

She took from him the parcels he had been 
holding for her; and the dinner-bell had al- 
ready begun to tinkle in the forward part of 
the ship when she hurried away to make some 
hasty alterations in her attire. 

(to ue oonTinuED.} 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
V.—ORCHIDS.—{2.) 


ORE wonderful still, the coveted sweet 
N is secreted between the inner lining and 
outer membrane of the tube (asin our own 
Orchis spectabilis). The insect must punct- 
ure and insert its proboscis into the holes in 
order to obtain the nectar. Many pairs of pol- 
linia have been found sticking to the fs © - 
cis of one butterfly, and since the insect con- 
trives at times to remove them with its man- 
dibles, it may be inferred that they are not 
regarded wholly as agreeable append ‘ 
After being fastened to the insect’s head, the 
pollinia droop and diverge in such a manner 
as exactly to fit and come in contact with 
the stigma of the next flower visited by the un- 
conscious insect agent. The broad stigma is 
very porous and viscid, and the pollen mass- 
es, in part or entire, are held and absorbed. 
The tiny tubes of the pollen grains press 
down into the ovary and search out the dor- 
mant ovules, which are ey waiting for 
this magic touch to awaken Ipto the iivin 
energy of plant life. Sixty-two thousan 
seeds have beep counted on a single plant, 
and it follows that there must be an enor- 
mous waste of seed, else the earth would 
quickly become carpeted with orchids. In 
fact, many flowers never receive the visits of 
insects, and do not become fertilized. How 
many perish in their infant struggles, in 
which only “the fittest survive,” we can 
never know. 

Since visits of beetles are injurious, their 
fat, hard bodies being likely to rend the 
delicate flower tissues, they are not invited 
As in the fable of the stork and the fox, the 
honey in long narrow vessels is inaccessible 
to them, and they seek it therefore in flowers 
where it lies flat, and more or less exposed, 

Of our native terrestrial orchids, among 
the earliest are Cypripediums, or lady’s-slip- 
pers. The flowers of this tribe have two 
stamens, cach bearing a two-celled anther; 
and a third stamen becomes, in the language 
of Dr. Gray, ‘“‘a dilated, triangular, petal- 
like, but thickish body.” There are six 
species. Cypripedium spectadile, the showy 
lady’s-slipper, is the most regal. The lip is 
a rich pink, spotted with white, varying to 
pure white. It yo in June, in peat bogs, 
from Maine to Illinois. The Cypripedium 
acaule (stemless) is found still earlier in the 
rich pine woods of Connecticut, Long Island, 
and New Jersey. Elaine Goodale places it 
too high, on “ rugged steeps,” in her pretty 
lines about ‘‘ The Indian moccasin.” 

“We long with her to leave the heaten road, 

The paths that cramp our feet, 

And follow upward by the tangled wood, 
By highways cool and sweet, 

From dewy glade to ragged steep.” 

Not “ upward,” but down by the shore of 
a New England lake, you will better seek for 
it, resting yourself on the soft pine needles 
after your tramp. Look behind that skunk- 
cabbage, where the brooklet runs, where the 
lygodium ferns climb among mosses and 
silvery leaves, and, ten chances to one, you 
have a pink beauty for your prize. 

There are two yellow lady’s-slippers, fra- 
front. and both with wavy leaves and petals. 

he smaller is richer in color. They often 
grow together upon knolls, under birches 
and onaten, on mountain-sides, or in pasture- 
lands. If near them you chance to find one 
specimen of C. arietinum (ram’s-head lady's- 

per) you may congratulate yourself, for 


HARPER'S BAZAR. - 


this is “tare.” It is small, purplish * its 
hairy lip white-veined. 1t grows as far north 
as one a on hill-sides and in low 


ere, 

6 A oak ay oF pt val verde coreg of 
ypri ums before Dp ps to pre- 

cine the oses end Ghips af Tal r. 


The Calypso would seem from its 
— eae a hene to this tribe, but 
it forms with pogonias, calo . coral 
roots, arethusas, and others, the third tribe, 
named after the Arethusa. The oo has 
but one stamen, with two anthers. ‘The col- 


“The tints of purple and the texture fine, 
The curves of ty seen in every line, 


Wi rin exquisite of hue, 
Fertest te ¥ wousers of toe fairy shoe.” 

The Calopogon pulchellum and Pogonia ophi- 
oglossoides ave barbarous names for beautiful 
orchids, often found growing together in 
morasses covered with treacherous sphag- 
num, A morass is a botanist’s mine of trea- 
sures, Calopogon means ‘beautiful beard,” 
and the description in the ‘botany reads, 
‘* Lip as if hinged at the insertion, and beau- 
tifully bearded towards the dilated summit 
with white, yellow, and purple club-shaped 
hairs.” Country people call it “ grass pink.” 
Its peculiarity is that its ovary is not twist- 
ed, and the lip stands in its normal position 
in the posterior part of the flower. 

A rare plant of this tribe is the Aplectrum 
hyemale, or putty root, or Adam and Eve. 


Its growth is singular. Every year it forms . 


a small new bulb of solid nutritive matter, 
which sends up from a cleft a large oval 
evergreen leaf, and the following summer a 
spike of greenish-brown flowers. It is this 
division of the bulb which suggests the com- 
mon name Adam and Eve. 

Similar in growth is the Tipularia discolor, 
the crane-fly orchid. It is vary scarce, there- 
fore doubly precious. The blossoms are 
greenish, tinged with purple, and the lip is 
provided with a “‘ threadlike ascending spur” 
two or three times the length of the flower. 

The Corallorhizas, or coral roots, may be 
root-parasitic. They have no leaves, but 
simple sheaths surrounding the rather dull 
scape of blossoms. The thickish roots bend 
and twist, suggesting bunches of coral, 

The queen of this genus is the peerless 
Arethusa bulbosa, with her royal urple 
robe, the large hanging lips frin with 
light purple and yellow. When at school 
in the pretty village of Norton, Massachu- 
setts, 1 used to look forward eagerly to the 
time in early June when, shoes and stockings 
off, I might wade into the swamp some dis- 
tance behind the seminary, and secure these 
water-nymphs, numbers of which would 
spring up and bloom in a single night. 
Clumps of the poison-sumac grew near, 
and the search had to be pursued with care. 
This orchid, ‘‘rather scarce and local,” 
may sometimes be found in cranberry patch- 
es; but many botanists have never seen it 
growing. 

e Orchis lis is our one true or- 
chis; the others should be written with a d 
—orchid. This appears towards the last of 
May. You must look for it on cool hill-sides 
and in rich woods. It is a showy flower, as 
its name implies. It sends up a low stalk 
from a tuberous root, bearing pink, purple, 
and white flowers. The sepals form a sort 
of canopy over the column; hence one of its 
common names, ‘‘ preacher-in-the-pul pit.” 

The genus Habenaria or rein orchis in- 
cludes many of our handsomest species. 
Here are grou the stately fringed orchids 
—the white (Habenaria blephariglottis); the 
yellow (H. ciliaris), whose bright orange- 
colored flowers, the lips copiously cut and 
fringed, are very striking; the green-frin 
(1. ra)and the purple-fringed (17. fimbri- 
ata). These all produce conspicuously hand- 
some spikes of flowers, rather late, from 
July to the last of August, in wet sandy 
places along the sea-shore, or in bogs, or by 
the sides of lakes. A specimen will almost 
leap into your face when you are searching 
for campanulas and other things that love 
the water-side, and you may then. weary 
your life trying to find another. With myri- 
ads of s and such perfect contrivances 
for fertilization, I can never account for the 
loneliness of these larger orchids. It is part 
of their aristocratic nature that they will 
not become common. 

Every one has found rosettes of thick 
white-veined satiny leaves in woods. The 
markings resemble snake skins, and so wed 
are called rattlesnake plantains. The bluish 
leaf belongs to Goodyera pubescens, and is 
prettier than the one-sided spike of dirty 
white flowers which appears in July and 
August. The Goodyera a is of smaller 
growth, and nd leaf is covered with a 
yellowish satin gloss, 

The Spiranthes, lady's-tresses, are among 
our commonest orchids, wing numerously 
in old orchards, by -sides, in pastures 
and fields. By the twisting of the ovary, the 
flowers mount spirally around the stem. 
They are almost of waxy thickness and a 
dull greenish-white in color. 

The Li , or twayblade, is a delicate, 
retiring little plant, found in cedar forests 
and under the mountain-laurel on rich hill- 


one 


These are a few only of our terrestrial or- 
chids. A complete description of the entire 
list would fill a volume. 

If we would now behold the glory and 
beauty of the epiphytal orchids,we may visit 


one of our large dev to their cul- 
tivation when the plants are in full bloom, 
say in February. we enter, we are simply 
bewildered by the magnificence of the scene. 


The colors are beyond the power of paint 
brush to copy, and the mingling of odors 
produces a delightful intoxication. We can- 
not tell which is the most ravishing—those 
large, waxy white flowers, tinged with the 


faintest blush of pink, —— from their 
graceful stem; or those royal purple beauties 
which seem to have borrowed al] the shades 


of the garden pansies, and them up 
with still richer and deeper velvet hues; or 
those large crimson queens, shading from 
light to dark; or, again, those tiny salmon 
flowers, pendent from a board, and looking 
like bits of coral among sea-weeds. Surely, 
“Solomon, in all his glory, wa8 not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

Then what floral curiosities! There are 
brown and yellow spiders with five long 
legs; green and brown lizards streaked with 
yellow. One, the Masdevallia elephanticeps, 
has three long outer floral leaves with ap- 
pendages, which curve in such a manner as to 
imitate the tusks and truvk of an elephant. 

While you are ravished with the sightyyou 
hear with perfect calmness the atlendant gay, 
“This is the Catileya bluntii, worth $1000 ; 
the only one in the country.” If he had gaid 
$5000, it would not have seemed extravagant. 
Such unattainable, such usapproachable 
es ought to be priceless, as it is peer- 


The Odontoglossums comprise a very large 
and handsome genus. They are evergreen, 
and many of them, being imported from 
high lands in Mexico and Central America, 
will be found in the ** cool house.” One of 
the noblest is O. pescatorei, whose flowers ure 
rosy white, the lip partly yelléw. 

The O. nebulosum comes from an altitude 
of ten thousand feet. The Angraecum seaqui- 
pedale is a striking importation from Mada- 
gascar. ‘The flowers are ivory white, waxy, 
with a spur attached to the labellum, from 
ten to eighteen inches long. In its native 
country it attains great size, covering whole 
trees, and is an extraordinary bloomer. + 

The genus Cattleya includes one hundred 
and seventy-five species and many favorites. 
Most of them are grown in pots half filled 
with broken pieces of pots, covered with 
peat or fern roots and moss. This potting 
material secures ample drainage and suf- 
ficient nourishment. The plants are raised 
well above the rim of the pots, and their 
roots can be seen twisting through the sphag- 
num moss. The foliage is often handgome, 
the leaves and pseudo-bulbs being unlike any 
of our Northern orchids. 

A superb variety is Cattleya triane from 
New Granada, The plant often *‘ sports,” 
that is, presents flowers differing in color and 
size in different seasons. I saw flowers of a 
rich dark purple, but the type is said to be 
white sepals and petals, the lip blushing with 
a crimson thpéat. 

The flowers of C. Mossia are from five to 
eight inches across. They are a beautiful 
rose purple, and the lip is streaked with yel- 
low and purple. Nearly all the flowers in 
this genus are strongly and pleasantly scented. 

The Celogyne cristata is a beautiful white 
orchid, with yellow lip. Six or eight flowers 
hang from a drooping spike, and they say 
“it is as — to grow as a verbena.” 

The Vandas have a deserved celebrity. 
They are delicate and graceful. The name 
is from Sanscrit, and means the sacred para- 
site of the oak. The Vanda tricolor has a 
white perianth spotted with purple, and the 
lip is a deep violet marked with white. 
There are at least fifteen well-defined varie- 
ties of Vandas, some of which bloom the year 
around. 

The Vanda cerula from East Indies and 
V. cwrulescens from Burmah are famous as 
being the only acknowledged blue orchids. 
The first is entirely blue, the lip deeper in 
color than the petals, the second has a large 
blue apronlike spot upon the lip. Both are 
rare. They,with many other kinds, are grown 
in baskets made of wooden slats fastened to- 
gether with copper wires, leaving large spaces, 
and are suspended from the ceiling of a warm 
and moist house. 

The Vanda suavis is from Java. Its leaves 
look like the leaves of cornstalks growing 
close together, clasping a thick stem, long, 
narrow, and drooping. The flowers are a 
light lavender, and there are darker spots on 
the lip. 

It is simply impossible to enumerate even 
the well-known species of greenhouse orchids, 
and time fails us also to take a passing glance 
at the Cypripedium house, with its hundreds 
of varieties of small and large lady’s-slippers, 
manifesting endless combinations of color 
and markings, and ranging in value from a 
few dollars to hundreds. orts in the hy- 
bridization of these plants have met with 
marked success. Patience and judicious fos- 
tering care on the part of those who love 
their plants with almost ntal fondness 
seem to be rewarded with rare races of 
plants, a few of which are worth a fortune 
to their possessor. 

When Agassiz was fifty years old, the anni- 
versary was celebrated by our poet Longfel- 
low in beautiful lines. His conception is 
po in the very early life of the great natu- 

t— 


“Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her kuee, 
» * Here is a story-book 
y Father hath written for thee. 


And read what 
In the manuscri 


“ And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


“And when the way seemed } 

Ur his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Ur tell a more marvellous tale.” 


” 


The story of the orchids is one of the ‘* more 
marvellous tales” which we may hear from 
** Nature, the dear old nurse.” hether we 
regard them 2s commissioned to fill the earth 
with beauty and gladuess, or created to meet 
the wants of insects, which in turn render 
to them the hiztest service by their wonder- 
ful special adaptations to certain ends, they 
testify of the Creator's loving care, and the 
infinite wisdom whose most perfect thoughis 
are revealed sometimes in the smallest things. 
We have read a leaf from “ the story-book 
which our Father hath written for us.” 


A COOL HEAD. 


fg ‘HERE is nothing that conduces to a suc- 

cessful meeting of emergencies better 
than a cool head, with a feeling of perfect 
confidence that everything is going to come 
out all right. Whether things are ‘‘ coming 
out all right” or not, at least the feeling of 
quiet self-control makes one better able to 
work toward the good result. To a mother 
this self-possession is invaluable. In a large 
family small events calculated to upset the 
domestic machinery are constantly occur- 
ring. It seems to be a lew of nature that 
children should continually have hair-breadth 
escapes, and come within an inch of losing 
their lives. But it is equally a law of nature 
that they should escape. And whenever 
the critical moment arrives in her own life 
or in the life of another, it is important for 
a woman to remember that the very worst 
thing she can do at that moment is to lose 
her head. 

To do that means to be helpless instead of 
helpful, to be a drag instead of an assistance. 
In an emergency ove should rather seem 
heartless than inefficient. There are always 
ten people realy to cry or faint or shed 
tears over the sufferer where there is one 
who stands coolly by and sees the way to 
help him. Affection and sympathy are often 
best proved by ignoring them, ticularly 
when the moment arrives that calls for action 
and not tears. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. N.—The hair is probably too oily. Shampoo it 
often, that it may be more dry and free from oil. 

8. U. B.—The first crape veil for a widow falls to the 
kuee, and droops at the back almost to the waist. A 
Brussels net veil with crape border is more suitable 
for ove who has been a widow so long as you have. 
Crape is combined with black silk as a yoke, sleeve- 
ber or coffs, and as a coreelet. Wraps of crape lined 
with silk are made in both cape and jacket form. We 
do not reply to sach inquiries by mail. 

B. M. C.—If you are in doubt abbut wearing full 
dress, it will be safe to wear a very dressy bonne: with 
a light India silk or crépov gown at a reception given 
by a club of men, 

E. H, R.—Use the striped gray silk for a bell skirt 
to wear with a pointed waist af the plain gray silk. 
Get white crépon to make up over the neilk, Use 
your black lace a quarter of a yard wide for trimming 
a grenadine or crépon or crepe de Chine dress. If 

‘ou can wait until winter, you may prefer to use the 
Rhadames you have for the dress itself. Get striped 
gray or ashes-of-roses Cheviot for a street suit that you 
can wear late in the autumn. Make with a plain skirt 
and _a jacket waist, or a lap) double-breasted basque. 

Teworanor, — low shelves stand on the 
floor, Use thick linen lightly embroidered for tray 
clothe, Thin glass tumblers are used instead of gob- 
lets. 

kL. P. n—Fongee is still used for church and trav- 
elling dresees. Make yours with a Russian blouse 
with shirred round yoke, on which are rows of narrow 
green velvet ribbon, Put wider ribbon around the 
skirt of the blouse, and use it as a collar, belt, and 
wristbands, Have a bell skirt with a ruche of the vel- 
vet at the foot. If green ls unbecoming, nee brown 
velvet. 

L. E .L.—The velvet is suitable trimming for wool 
like your sample, but point de Génes lace is not appro- 
priate. Make a jacket waist with belted back, having 
the fronts open on a blouse of green surah with belt, 
yoke, and collar of the velvet. t revere of velvet up 
the front, and have deep velvet cuffs. Have a band of 
velvet around the foot of the bell skirt. 

Cc. M. J.—Draw r hair back in waves, and have a 
soft coil or figure eight quite high on the crown of the 
head 


A Fatenn.—To improve an oily skin moisten it with 
alcohol after bathing, and let the spirit evaporate. 
We have no practical knowledge of the preparation 
you mention. 

Puzziep.—Make your crépe de Chine skirt a gath- 
ered bell skirt—that ix, without darts at the top—over 
a silk lining that is darted to fit the hips, This lining 
and the outwide are sewed together at the foot, then 
turned and sewed again in the bias seam of the back. 
You need no foundation skirt. A box-pleated ruche 
of white satin ribbon will trim the foot prettily, and is 
not expensive. e the wool dress by hints just 

iven “L. EB. L.,” using brown velvet and brown surah 
netead of green. The foot of this skirt need not be 
trimmed. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your moiré should be nsed 
at once either for a coat waist with a wool skirt of the 
a or elee as a bell skirt with a waist of wool 
or " 

A yg owagesy or wnt pee! wears 

loves, » pearl, or tan-co! ressed 
E with full-dress toilettes. 
is not now customary for widows to 
wear white ties or bonnet strings, though they are 
worn by those who prefer them. Black gros in 
ribbon strings are most used. The white tarlatan 
ruche, called the widow's rache, is still worn inside 
the bonnet. 


cure for you. We do not know the —¥ ain - 
ty, 4 


pply to the Sammer 
Weat Twent ird Street, New York city. 

Maes. H. E—The young lady returned from school 
mov claim the same as a new ariival. She 
should be luteodaced, of course, by her mother. 








Fotprine Basket AnD Country Work-Baa. 
For patterns and descriptions see Nos. XI. and XX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


s and descriptions see Noa. XVIIL 
m pattern-eheet Sapplement. 





patterns and descriptions see Now Vi. and VIL on pattern- 





Nieut-Gown For GIRL FROM 9 
TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. ITI. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Corset Watt ror Grru 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Nient-Gown For CHILD FROM 
1 to 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Empnrorperep WorkK-Baa. 


Mic . 4 a > > - - Toe 
For design and description see No. X X11. on pattern- Fig. 3.—WorKING PATTERN FOR VERANDA 


Monoeram.—G. L. Carr, Fie. 1.—Cross anp Fiat Srires. 








Corset Warst ror Gini 

FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 

No. XVII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


















Perricoats FoR Grris From 2 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For patterns and descriptions see Nos. IV. and V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Waist AND PETTICOAT FOR 
CHILD From 1 To 3 YEARS 





For patterns and description ree 
No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—VeRANDA CHAIR wiTtH EMBROIDERED COVER. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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in. A hair-pin! And the wan! Ye gods! The housewife looked at 
im. “Do = think,” she demanded, severely, ‘‘1 would have sent 
nN 


for you if a hair-pin would have remedied the matter?” 
It is pleasing to record that the plumber was obliged to use his big- 


A WOMAN'S TOOLS. 


OME masculine critic in a current newspaper wonders how women 
can achieve so much with such wretched tools. He is referring 
particularly to their needles. 














Fig. 7.—Front or Grrv’s 
Frock, Fie. 1 


He says: When men have to use needles 
they have regular trade needles for each purpose. The upholsterer has 


a specially shaped needle, the sail- 
maker one particularly adapted to 
his stuff, and soon. A woman, 
with marvellous courage, but a 
very small needle, attacks any 
kind of sewing. She manages to 
accomplish her purpose, but it is 
owing far more to her undaunted 
spirit and persistency than to her 
implement. 

Our masculine friend “ has rea- 
son.” In place of laughing at 
him, as some women may do, we 
might consider if he had not, as 
well, much common-sense on his 





sink. 


does attain great results with these 
impromptu tools, along with a 
great expenditure of nervous force 
and ingenuity, could she not save 
much of her energy and strength 
by keeping conveniently proper 
tools for use in household emer- 
gencies, and by learning how to 
use them properly? 

Odd matters of carpentering, 
plumbing, and like work are con- 
stantly coming up to be done ina 
household. When the master of 


side. A woman declares publicly the house has some mechanical 
and privately, with pride, that ‘‘a ability, thecaseissimple. He has 
woman can accomplish more with . pea ne a good set of tools, which are sa- 
a hair-pin and a button-hook than Fig. 9.—Back or Grru’s Frock, —cred—as they should be. If a lock 
a man with a whole set of tools.” Fia. 5. wants mending, or the pump won't 


It is undoubtedly true that a 
hair-pin and a button-hook in a woman’s hands are 
remarkable tools, and produce wonderful results 
And some men are conscious of the miraculous vir 
tues of these implements, as this testimony shows. 

On one occasion the kitchen sink of a certain home 
became ‘‘clogged up.” The housewife, whom stern 
necessity had obliged at times to cultivate the trades 
of plumber and carpenter, exhausted all her resources 
in trying to clear it out. At last she sent fora plumb- 
er—a man. Whén a woman ‘“‘sends for a man,” it 
is equal to an appeal to the Supreme Court. She 
expects wonders. 

The plamber arrived and investigated. Then he 
politely asked the housewife for the loan of a hair- 


work; if a door wants easing, or a 
shelf is to be put up—the work is done without trou- 
ble. But there are households where the master of 
the house is incapable of the smallest mechanical 
work. He ‘can’t drive a nail,” and glories in his in- 
capacity. Perhaps he is a worthy creature in ways 
which compensate for his delinquencies, but if he is 
asked to drive a nail, or some such trifle, he shudders 
and says, ‘‘Send for a man.” 

Now a woman has a horror of paying out money 
for small luxuries to save herself trouble. She 
knows that ‘‘ sending for a man” is expensive, so she 
attacks the job herself, with inefficient or haphazard 
tools, bruising her fingers, her nerves, and her temper 
in the process, and does it—after a fashion. 


Fig. 8.—Boy’s Suir, Fie 
WITH JACKET 











Fig. 1.—F rock ror Girt FRoM 

5 to 7 Years ovp.—[See Fig. 7.] 

For pattern and description see No. XV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—ApPron ror Grru FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IX. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Svurr ror Boy rrom 4 
to 6 Years otp.—[See Fig. 8.] 10 To 12 Years otp.—[See Fig. 9. ] 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. For pattern and description see No. II. on 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Frock ror GrrL From 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grru From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


To 9 YEARS OLD. 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


gest force-pump and his strongest efforts before he cleared that kitchen 


But putting aside man’s admission of the unique properties of the 
hair-pin and the button-hook, the question might be asked, If a woman 





4, 





Fig. 6.—Apron For Girt FROM 7 


For pattern and description see No. XXL. 
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There are households in which the con- 
venient tvols, the hammer or the tack-drawer, 
ure found only after lengthy search, perhaps 
in a useless condition. The oil-can and the 
screw-driver are carried from the sewing- 
machine to the bicycle, and are left in ob- 
scure and forgotten corners. The chisel and 
the monkey-wrench, most serviceable in a 
thousand ways about the house, are unknown 
or never at hand when wanted. 

A family tool-box is a good thing. Suita 
ble tools are not dear, and a knowledge of 
their use is easily got. They are not nearly 
so expensive as the time, the strength, and 
the peace of mind women spend in doing 
without them, searching for them, or even 
in using them ignorantly 

The masculine critic has not.only reason 
but right on his side. Let no woman de- 
spise his suggestion. It is not idle expense, 
but the truest economy, for a woman to pro- 
vide herself with the best and rhost complete 
tools for any household task, whether it needs 
nhammer ora needle. If she cannot achieve 
greater resultg, than she does already with 
the hair-pin and the button-hook, she may 
achieve them with greater ease and satisfac 
tion to herself, and that is worth consid 
eration Eva Lovert. 


WHAT SAY THE PINES? 
W HAT do ye say, 
© sighing pines! 

© hushing pines! 
This happy day? 

Do whispering breezes bring 

Glad welcome to the spring 
I pon ver way! 

Ah, sighing pines, who loveth her, 
Alone can say! 


What did ye say, 
© sighing pines! 
O moaning pines! 
That dreary day 
When cold winds wildly blew 
Your tossing branches through 
And skies were gray? 
Ah, sighing pines, the sorrowing heart 
Alone can say! 


What will ye say, 
© sighing pines! 
O dreamy pines! 
In that sweet day 
When summer woods are green, 
And trouble that hath been 
Is far away? 
Ah, sighing pines, who bade thee speak 
Alone can say! 
Witiiam P. Curtis. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 
Cucumber Pickle.—If the cucumbers are large, 
slice them in pieces an inch thick, and pack them 
in a jar—a laver of fruit and a layer of season- 
pounds 
unless you prefer genuinely sour pickle, 


ing. To 2 gallons of cucumbers allow 5 
of sugar 
when the sweetening may be omitted—2 ounces 
of allspice, 2 ounces of cloves, 2 ounces of nut- 
megs, 2 ounces of mace, 4 ounces of celery seed, 
2 ounces of black pepper, 1 quart of onions peel- 
ed and sliced. When the jar is nearly full, pour 
in enough cider vinegar to cover the cucumbers. 
Set the jur in a kettle of water, and let the pickle 
cook long enough for the cucumbers to be well 
done. To test this, see whether you can stick 
a straw through the fruit. This pickle is ready 
for use at once, Tie up securely, and it will keep 
well 

Tomato Catsup.—Take 3 cans (quart size) of 
best tomatoes, and put them into a porcelain or 
bell-metal kettle with 1 pound of brown sugar, 
1 pint of vinegar, 1 table-spoonful of ground 
black pepper, a table-spoonful of salt, 2 onions 
chopped very fine, a table-spoonful of celery seed 
bruised, and a teaspoonful of powdered cloves. 
Boil for three hours very slowly, then strain 
through a fine sieve, bottle, and it is ready for 
use 

Tomato Figs.—To 8 pounds or 1 peck of small 
tomatoes put 3 pounds of brown sugar. Peel 
them, and let them scald until the sugar pene- 
trates them and they look clear, but are not bro- 
ken. Take them out of the syrup with a ladle, 
and spread them on dishes to dry. The next 
morning flatten them with a spoon, and add some 
of the syrup to them. Do this until all the syrup 
has been consumed and the tomatoes are thor- 
oughly well dried. Then pack them in a jar or 
box thus: one layer of tomatoes, then a layer of 
granulated sugar, until the receptacle is. fall. 
Cover closely, and lay a weight on them, With 
some persons this is a favorite conserve. 

Choice Oil Mangoes.—Small green cantaloupe 
melons are usually selected for mango pickles, 
and for economy's sake are generally gathered 
late in the autumn, when it is pretty certain that 
they cannot ripen before frost. A slit is made 
in each melon, and, with a small sharp knife, the 
inside is carefully scooped out. If a piece is cut 
out to make the work easier it must be replaced, 
and if necessary tied on. The quantity of apices 
given in this receipt should fill a peck of mangoes. 
Have ready 2 pounds of black mustard seed, 
1 pound of white mustard seed, 1 pound of 
coriander seed, half a pound of white ginger 
broken up small,2 ounces of turmeric seed, 
quarter of a pound of sweet aniseseed, quarter of 
a pound of long pepper broken up, 2 ounces of 
long pepper whole, half a pound of garlic pound- 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ed to a paste, 2 pounds of sugar, 1 quart of horse- 
radish after it has been grated or seraped, 1 
ounce of powdered cloves, quarter of a pound of 
celery seed. After the melons have been cleaned, 
let them soak in water for a night. The next 
day boil them until moderately tender in weak 
vinegar, that will have to be thrown away. Pre- 
pare all the above ingredients by beating them 
well together with the purest of olive oil; then 
stuff each melon full, and tie it up with a string, 
only to be removed when the mangoes are served 
at table; place them in a jar, and cover with the 
best cold vinegar. Sugar can be added or not, 
as the taste of a family decides. These pickles 
are certainly rather expensive and troublesome 


| to prepare, but they are delicious, and always 


considered a choice addition to a dinner. 

Cymbals.—Half a pound of sugar, quarter of 
a pound of butter, 2 eggs, 1 nutmeg, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda, half a teacupful of sour milk, 
Cream the butter, and add the sugar to it. Then 
add the eggs, beaten separately and very light; 
then grate in the nutmeg, and pour in the soda 
dissolved in the milk. Then add enough flour to 
make a dough as soft as can be handled—one 
quart will probably suffice. Roll out upon a 
board, and cut into small cakes; sprinkle sugar 
over them, and bake quickly. 

Hop Yeast.—To 1 quart of water, take a 
sinall handful of hops, Put them in a kettle, 
and let them boil 15 minutes; then strain the 
water while boiling into a vessel very gradually 
over a pint of flour,so that there be no lumps. 
Stir it until it becomes a smooth paste; then 
add cold water in small quantities at a time, un- 
til it is as warm as fresh milk. Put in them a 
teacupful of good yeast, and set it away until it 
rises. After it rises well, it will settle down; then 
it is fit for use. 

Asparagus Beds.— Every spring remember to 
add a top-dressing to your asparagus bed. It 
should be composed of leached wood ashes, well- 
rotted horse manure, and salt. This preparation 
will keep the beds in good order for years, All 
through the summer the salt water from the 
freezer should be poured upon the asparagus bed ; 
for this vegetable, being a marine plant, loves salt 
water and thrives upon it. 

Turnip tops.—All through the South there is 
no salad so much prized as turnip-tops. The 
tender young leaves are freshly gathered and 
thrown into cold water. The pot is put over a 
brisk fire, and in twenty minutes the greens will 
be boiled. Take them up in a vegetable-strainer, 
place them in a vegetable-dish, add a small lump 
of butter, and cover the turnip-tops with poached 
eggs. Sprinkle these last with pepper, and the 
dish has a very appetizing look, and is extremely 
wholesome. 

Fowl and Turnip-tops.—Put a well-cured fowl 
into a pot of cold water, and let it boil so thor- 
oughly that the bone may be slipped out with 
ease. Boil gently for six hours; a half-hour be- 
fore the time for serving it, throw in the turnip- 
tops. Let them boil until done; then place the 
fowl! in the middle of a flat meat-dish, and gar- 
nish it with the salad. As an indispensable ac- 
companiment, there must be corn-dodgers boiled 
likewise in the same pot, or corn-bread baked in 
small pones, and served very hot. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, bat is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most succeseful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle" Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it.—[{ Adv.) 





Counens.’s Bexzow Cosmerio Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Adv. } 


Buenerr'’s Fiavonme Exraacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthfal.—{ Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 









from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adzepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Za/est 
U. S. Government Food Report. 








JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
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By LAURENCE HUTTON 


LITERARY ESSAYS. 


From the Books of Laurence Hut- 
ton. With Portrait. 146mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00, 


The half-dozen chapters comprised in this 
little work are gleanings from the author’s own 
library of a variety of odd and interesting facts 
concerning the dainties that are bred in books. 
The volume is as admirable in contents ag it is 
attractive in appearance, and is particularly rich 
in the lore which all book-lovers prize. 


LITERARY LONDON. 
Literary Landmarks of London. 


(New Edition.) Illustrated with over 
70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
menfal, $1 75. 


Altogether this is a book of which literary 
America may be proud and literary London 
ashamed. Mr. Hutton has done for us what we 
have never done for ourselves.—Saturday Re- 
view, London. 


LITERARY EDINBURGH. 


Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


With marked skill Mr. Laurence Hutton has 
in this volume presented an endless amount of 
valuable information relative to the many illus- 
trious men of letters who have lived in Edinburgh. 
He has hunted up tradition, verified the facts, as 
only a passionate pilgrim could, and we are grate- 
ful to him for the planting of these literary land- 
marks,—N. Y. Times, 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
Curiosities of the American Stage. 


With Copious and Characteristic Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 50. 


Presents a mass of valuable information in a 
most attractive and readable form. In it an ad- 
mirable literary quality, seldom found in such 
histories, is conspicuous on every page, and the 
usually dry catalogue of names and dates is ele- 
vated from the plane of mere schedule by mani- 
fold touches of delicious humor, shrewd comment, 
and tender pathos.— Christian Union, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bw Any of the above works will be sent by Haare & 
Rroturrs, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
S'ates, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 











All Summer 
Models will 
be sold off, 
regardless of 
cost, during 
July and Au- 
gust, at 


210 Fifth Ave, W.Y., and Newport, B. I. 


Orders for cheap Silk Waists can be ex- 
ecuted by mail without a personal fitting. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr, Redfern, 
of New York and Paris, will be opened 
on September 5, 1892. 
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Masic, , Fine Arts, Literate: 
faqepeose snd’ tantes. A safe and inviting Home 
for! faa] Send for Illustrated Calendar. 

W. HALE, Gen’ | Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


623 : 


MARK-DOWN SALE 


Fine European and Asiatic 
BLACK SILKS. 





KODAK 
0 
D 








21-inch Black Silk, strong and 

durabie, worth per yard, _—. } 47c. q 
— a Silk, fine A geo J 
“ Best & Goes Parthest.”” yard to... ses prone a =| 59c. 
he — 19-ine! ack § ih Silk, ali ; 
‘Ouce tried, used always.” ** You press pa mt Ais, and very y darabi, 49c. ¢ 

reguiar a Ae err 
“ But Law, there's the button; = ch Black 8 Seok, andl very dew. t 
No credit in being ; ble, reduced free $1.00 nay aie 79c. x 
ally when ‘you We do 22-inch Black Taffeta Silk, a very fine ‘ 


. ¢Have Van Hov- 
STEN'S Cocoa to 


°Drink.” 


uality reguiar price 90c. per yard,now 
jack Gros-Grain Silk. This) 


the rest.’”’ as a fine Iw tad aud guod value for | . 


79c. 


85c. per ;69c. 
21-inch Black Faille Francaise 


ality, : 
aus my sutee wide, reduced from: a “ 98c. : 





MARE TAPLEY. 


WHITE ASIATIC SILKS. 
24-inch White Habutal Silk, a d ’ 
ble silk, reduced from 60c. oo ound te. f 49c. 
lity, suitable for all purposes, ; 
qual, autale tor al arp, e-| BOC, ! 
27-inch White Japanese Silk, very 
per yard 
Send promptly for goods or tg as these 
are having quick sale. 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


handsome goods, always sold at $1. i) 79¢c. H 
Le Boutillier Brothers, 
CASH’S 


PERFECTLY PURE. | Neer cainas iain 


Its great snecess has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it Is conerally admitted, and 
a comparison vill easily prove that none 
equais Van Iouten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans, 
BQ -f not obtainablo from your grocer,enclose @ 
Bets. to either VaN Llout=n £ Zoon,106 Reade 
St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
& can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Hovtrs £ Zoon,Weesp,Holland. Ai. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


ROCHESTER, N, Y- 





Send for Circulars, 


KODAK 


both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend 4t to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
po a tg el eer try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufacta yt 
ALIFORNIA FIG SY RU 











DEAF: AMD WEAD moIsES CURED 


ao Geld only by Faces bs Bony .T. Serene 

















14th Street, N Y. 


FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


Early Fall arrival of our celebrated Ladies’ 


French Broadcloths, 50 inches wide (light, 


healthful weight), will not wear rough, and un- | 


surpassed by any $2.25 French Broadcloth in 


the market ; our price 


San Francisco, eames New ow York. — 


JUST THE THING 


FOR YOUR 








Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both ‘Yor ng and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO & co., x 1664, Portland, Maine, 


BY Constance F. Woolson. 


HEM-STITCH 
FRILLING. 


Made of the finest Cambric, in widths vary- 
ing from % to 4} inches. 





} - te - 
$l 3 9 | JUPITER LIGHTS. A Novel. 16mo, SOLD BY ALL LE ADING RETAILERS 
5 | _ Cloth, $z 35. Most suitable for trim all Bed 
In a magnificent assortment of over 80 beau- EAST ANGELS. A Novel. 16mo, Linen ; De “Ladies’, Childreste, and = 
tiful shades Cloth, $1 25. fants’ Underwear. 
AU mail matter should bear our street address, ANNE. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Eleanor Kirk's Idea says: “ Cash's Frillings with 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 


1784, 1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 


Embroidery, 
KNITTING, 





For Clany, Antique, Russian, Macramé, and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Bosrox, Puitavenrnta, 
Cuoco, Sr. Lours, San Francisco. 


Ask for BARBOUR'S. 





‘st " WORTH A GUINEA 4 BOX.” 


LLDLLLI ILI II 


BEE AMS 





til. at A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of A ite, Fullness 
er Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
e Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Lowness of 
its,and All Nervous Affectiona, 


Of all druggists. Price a5 cents a box. > 
New York Depot, 365 Canal st. ; 














MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


CURLING CREAM 


tion 
wertetf fer Toran the ernait 
zze8;ab- 
ess. itis an 
excellent tonic for the hain 
ay 






ta. 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for fine 
card case to P. B. Keys, 46 State 8t., Chicago, LiL 




















AFTERNOON TEA-SET. 


Send for prices and Catalogue of 


$200 To Artists, Amateurs, &c. 


in H.C.F.Koch&Co.., 
.___ West 126th St., dst,tene« New Vork, 
Prizes. 


Will offer for competition 200 Dollars, to 
be awarded by a jury of experts, for the 

best original desigus in 

Art Studies, Art Embroideries, &c. 

For further particulars send fur circular, and address 


“ art Department,” H.C. F. Koch & Co., West 126th St, H.Y, 
DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home 


A loxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Langnor, Rheumatiom, av! 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nas! 
Catarrh, 


impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadway, cor. Barclay Street, N: Street, New | York. 


| Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 
Fan, Sanburn, Pim 








METROPOLITAN GOLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Dudley Buck, Pres. ; 
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Delightful touches justify those who see 
many points of analogy between Miss Woolson 


A Novelette. 


help being fascinated by her stories.—Church- 
man, N.Y 

Miss Woolson has so steadily grown in her 
art that one is with each fresh book surprised 
at the strength of her work.— Boston Courier. 

For tenderness and purity of thought, for ex- 
quisitely delicate sketching of characters, Miss 
Woolson is unexcelled among writers of fiction, 
—New Orleans Picayune. 

Characterization 1s Miss Woolson’s forte. 
Her men and women are not mere puppets, 
but original, breathing, and finely contrasted 
creations.—Chicago Tribune. 

Miss Woolson is one of the few novelists of 
the day who know how to make conversation, 


| how to individualize the speakers, how to ex- 


Purified and entirely freed of all organ-c | 





clude rabid realism without falling into literary 
formality.—M. Y 7ribune. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson may easily 
become the novelist laureate. —Aoston Globe. 

Miss Woolson has a graceful fancy, a ready 
wit, a polished style, and conspicuous dramatic 
power ; while her skill in the development of 
a story is very remarkable.—London Li/e. 

Miss Woolson never once follows the beaten 
track of the orthodox novelist, but strikes a 
new and richly loaded vein which, so far, is all 
her own ; and thus we feel, on reading one of 


the cause. The principal cause is generally mae ine oes... her works, a fresh sensation, and we put down §. RAE & CO. ~- = ~ ~ ~ Lucuorn, ITaty. 
$ to be found fa the stomach and Byer ae ioners imperfections ~~ ey the book with a sigh to think our pleasant task 
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two to four Pilla twice a day for a short time all onal permanently restoring the. - | of reading it is finished. The author's lines 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer vist, or sent postpaid on receipt of must have fallen to her in very pleasant places; 
to sound and lasting health Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHO. 


or she has, perhaps, within herself the wealth 
of womanly love and tenderness she pours so 
freely into all she writes. Such books as hers 
do much to elevate the moral tone of the day— 
a quality sadly wanting in novels of the time. 
—Whitehall Review, London. 
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Tue guests 
were as 
sembled as 
usual The 
oatmeal 
course had 


bee eaten in silence In the Idiot's eve there 
was a cold glitter of expectancy—a glitter that 
boded ill for the man who should challenge him 
to controversial combat—and there seemed also 
to be, judging from sundry winks passed over 
the table and kicks passed under it, an under- 
ing to Ww h he and the genial gentleman 
! occa i mbibed were parties 
As th = ,Ol-master samp ed his coffee the 
ger ventleman who imbibed broke the silence 
I missed you at the concert last night, Mr 
] 1a 
Yes,”’ said the Idiot, with a caressing move 
ment of the hand over bis upper lip; “I was 
very sor wit IT couldn’t get around last night 
I had an engagement with a number of friends 
at the athletic club, I meant to have dropped 


the afternoon telling rou about it, 


you a lin 
but I f rot it until it was too late Was the 
com ta I ess 

Very successful indeed The best one, in 
fact, we have had this season, which makes me 
regret all the more deeply your absence,” return- 
ed the genia gentleman, with a suggestion of a 
smile playing about his lips. “ Indeed,” he add 
ed t was the finest one I've ever seen.” 





YRREN T YOUR EARS LONG ENOUGH? 


The finest one you've what?” queried the 
School-imaster, startled at the verb 

‘The finest one I've ever seen,” replied the 
genial gentieman “There were only ten per 
forme and really, in all my experience as an 
attendant at concerts, I never saw such & Mag- 
nificent rendering of Beethoven as we had last 





night. I wish you could have been there. It 
was a sight for the gods.” 

“IT don’t believe,” said the Idiot, with a slight 
cough that may have been intended to conceal a 
laugh—and that may also have been the result 
of too many cigarettes—“ I don't believe it could 
have been any more interesting than a game of 
pool I heard at the club.” 

“It appears to me,” said the Bibliomaniac to 
the School-master, “that the popping sounds we 
heard late last night in the Idiot’s room may have 
some connection with the present mode of speech 
these two gentlemen affect.” 

“ Let's hear them out,” returned the School- 
master, “and then we'll take them into camp, as 
the Idiot would say.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” replied the genial 
gentleman, “I've seen a great many concerts, 
and'I’ve heard a great many good games of pool, 
but the concert last night was simply a ravishing 
spectacle. We had a Cuban pianist there who 
played the orchestration of the first act of Parsi- 
Jal with surprising agility. As far as I could 
see, he didn't miss a note, though it was a little 
annoying to observe how he used.the pedals.” 

“Too forcibly, or how ?” queried the Idiot. 

“Not forcibly enough,” returned the Imbiber. 
“ He tried to work them both with one foot. It 
was the only thing to mar an otherwise marvel- 
lous performance. The idea of a man trying to 
display Wagner with two hands and one foot is 
irritating to a musician with a trained eye.” 

“I wish the Doctor would come down,” said 
Mrs. Smithers, anxiously 

* Yes,” put in the School-master ; “there seems 
to be madness in our midst.” 

“ Well, what can you expect of a Cuban, any- 
how ?” queried the Idiot. “The Cuban, like the 
Spaniard or the Italian or the African, hasn’t-the 
vigor which is necessary for the proper compre- 
hension and rendering of Wagner's music. He 
is by nature slow and indolent. If it were eas- 
ier for a Spaniard to hop than to walk, he'd hop, 
and rest his other leg. I've known Italians 
whose diet was entirely confined to liquids, be- 
cause they were too tired to masticate solids. 
It is the ease with which it can be absorbed that 
makes macaroni the favorite dish of the Ital- 
ians, and the fondness of all Latin races for wines 
is entirely due, I think, to the fact that wine ean 
be swallowed without chewing. This indolence 
affects also their language. The Italian and the 
Spaniard speak the language that comes easy— 
that is, soft and dreamy ; while the Germans and 
Russians, stronger, more energetic, indalge in a 
speech that even to us, who are people of an aver- 
age amount of energy, is sometimes appalling in 
the severity of the strain it puts upon the tongue. 
So, while I do not wonder that your Cuban pian- 
ist showed woful defects in his use of the pedals, 
I do wonder that, even with his surprising agility, 
he had sufficient energy to manipulate the keys 
to the satisfaction of so competeut a witness as 
yourself.” 

" “Tt was too bad; but we made up for it later,” 
asserted the other. “There was a young girl 
there who gave us some of Mendelssolin’s Songs 
without Words. Her expression was simply per- 
fect. I wouldn't have missed it for all the world ; 
and now that I think of it, in a few days I can 


SOMETHING NEW. 
HE “Gone INTO THE SURF THIs MORNING, Miss Mary?” 


SHE. “ Yes, 1 THINK so 
HE. “No, 1 THINK NorT, 


ARE you?” 
FacT is 
SHE. “Why, ARE THERE CaTFis 






, 'M APRAID OF THE SEA-PUSS.” 
ABOUT HERE?” 


let you see for yourself 
how splendid it was. We 
persuaded her to encore 
the songs in the dark, 
and we got a flash-light . 
photograph of two of 
them.” 

“Ol! then it was not 
on the piano-forte she 
gave them?” said the 
Idiot. 

“Oh no; all labial,” 
returned the genial gen- 
tieman, 

Here Mr. Whitechoker began to look concerned, 
and whispered something to the School-master, 
who replied that there were enough others pres- 
ent to cope with the two parties to the conver- 
sation in case of a violent outbreak. 

“I'd be very glad to see the photographs,” re- 


ce A la 
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“ How did it happen ?” asked the Bibliomaniac. 
“ Weren't your ears long enough ?” 

“Tt was a kiss shot, and 1 couldn’t hear jt,” 
returned the Idiot. 

“IT think you men are’ crazy,” said the 
School-master, unable to contain himself any 
longer. 

“So?” observed the Idiot, calmly, “ And how 
do we show our insanity?” 

“Seeing concerts and hearing games of 
pool.” 

“T take exception to your ruling,” returned the 
Imbiber. “As my friend the Idiot has frequent- 
ly remarked, you have the peculiarity of a great 
many men in your profession, who think because 
they never happened to see or do or hear things 
as other people do, they may not be seen, done, 
or heard at all. 1 saw the concert I attended Jast 
night. Our musical club has rooms next to a 
hospital, and we have to give silent concerts for 


“THE CORKS POPPED TO SOME PURPOSE LAST NIGHT. 


plied the Idiot. “Can’t I secure copies of them 


for my collection? You know I have the com- 


plete rendering of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ in ko- 
dak views, as sung by Patti. They are simply 


wonderful, and they prove what has repeatedly 
been said by critics, that, in the matter of expres- 
sion, the superior of Patti has never been seen.” 

“T'll try to get them for you, though I doubt 
it can be done. The artist is a very shy young 


girl,and does not care to have her efforts given 


too great a publicity until she is ready to go into 
music a little more deeply. She is going to read 
the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ to us at our next concert. 
You'd better come. I’m told her gestures bring 
out the composer’s meaning in a manner never 
as yet equalled.” 

“T'll be there; thank you,” returned the Idiot. 
“ And the next time those fellows at the club are 
down for a pool tournament I want you to come 
up and hear them play. It was extraordinary 
last night to hear the balls dropping one by one 
—click, click, click—as regularly as a metronome, 
into the pockets. One of the finest shots, I am 
sorry to say, I missed.” 


fear of disturbing the patients; but we are all 
musicians of sufficient education to understand 
by a glance of the eye what you would fail to 
comprehend with fourteen ears and a micro- 
phone.” 

“ Very well said,” put in the Idiot, with a-scorn- 
ful glance at the School-master. “ And I literal 
ly heard the pool tournament. T was dining in a 
room off the billiard-hall, and every shot that was 
made, with the exception of the one I spoke of, 
was distinctly audible. You gentlemen, who 
think you know it all, wouldn't be able to supply 
a bureau of information at the rate of five miti- 
utes a day for an hour on a holiday. Let’s go 
up stairs,” he added, turning to the Imbiber, 
“where we may discuss our last night's enter 
tainment apart from this atmosphere of rarefied 
learning. It makes me faint.” 

And the Imbiber, who was with difficulty keep- 
ing his lips in proper form, was glad enough to 
accept the invitation. “The corks popped to 
some purpose last night,” he said, later on. 

“Yes,” said the Idiot; “for a conspiracy 
there’s nothing so helpful as popping corks.” 





ECONOMY 18 WEALTH. 


“ He’s an economical man.” 

“ How does he show it?” 

“He wanted a sign probibiting oes on his 
place, so he took a board out of an old bale he had 
with ‘ Use no hooks’ painted on it, and put that up.” 

p ee wane 


“ What do you take me for, anyhow ?" queried 
Chappie, when Ethel asked him to swim out in the 
surf and get her parasol, which had blown away. 

“I don’t take you for anything,” said she; “and 
wouldn't if you proposed a million times.” 

> 

A party were driving one evening on a country 
road when they became aware, on approaching a 
house, that a cornet - player 
was practising. They stopped 
the horses, and for some time 
listened, in hope of hearing 
something more musical than 
the single stray notes, evi- 
dently given with great vigor, 
which reached them. When, 
after a time, they decided to 
proceed, one of the party 
sald, regretfully, *‘I expect- 
ed any moment to hear him 
burst into a beautiful piece,” 
which brought: the rejoinder 
from another, “Or to burst 
into beautiful pieces.” 


WAITING 
My name is Ebenezer— 
is a name I mach despise ; 
And, oh, how quick ['ll drop it 
When rich Uncle Ebby dies! 
———_—_—_ 

Hr (a sea-side acquaintance). 
*T leave to-morrow, MiseSum- 
mergirl. I leave on the 9.40 
express, which will bear me 
away from here and you at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. 
Just think of that!” 

Sue. “ Forty miles an hour! 
How nice!” 

<> —- 

“Tam innocent, your honor. 
Heaven is my witness !” 

“lam sorry,” returned the 


is the jarisdic- I'VE GoT a 
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RURAL C 


A REVELATION. 


Young Mr. Yeerwed had been gazing for a long 
time at the antics of his little three-montlis-old baby. 
The child was sans hair, sans teeth, had a red face 
and a frightful yell, but she was hie child, and he 
loved her. . At length the little one looked up, and 
laughed ; and the overjoyed Yeerwed, turning to his 
wife, ejaculated, “ By Jove! Mand, it actually sceme 
as though baby was almost human.” 

p—_—_ 


“The tariff bill has improved the health of the 
country, anyhow,” said Mrs. Spriggins. 

“ How #0, mother ?” asked Mr. S. 

“It seems to be generally admitted that lis ten- 
dency has been to decreuse consumption.” 


order). “CORN-BEEF HASH FOR FIVE!” 
MER. “Fer five? Loox HyuR, Miss, 
GOOD APPETITE, BUT YE NEEDN'T MIND OR- 


DERIN’ FER MORE'N TWO.” 


























SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 615.) 


glowed—old age has still some pleasures. 
“It is not until one loses Property that one 
finds out how precious it has become. Elsie, 
you remember what I told you a day or two 
ago. Ah! I don't forget quite everything— 
a man is not the shining naked soul only, 
but the complete figure, equipped and cloth- 
ed, armed and decorated, bearing with him 
his skill, his wit, his ingenuity, his learning, 
his past, and his present, his memories and 
his rejoicings, his sorrows and his trials, his 
successes and his failures, and his Property 
—yes—his Property. Take away from any 
of these things and he is mutilated; he is not 
the perfect soul. Why, you tell me that my 
Property is coming back—I awake again. I 
feel stronger already; the shadows are flying 
before me; even the terror’of that strange 
forgetfulness recedes, and the haunting of 
Edmund Gray. I can bear all, if I get my 
Property back again. As for this forger— 
this miscreant—this criminal—you will hale 
him before the judge.” 

‘*Yes—yes. We will see about the mis- 
creant afterwards. The first thing is to find 
the man and recover your Property, and to 
dispel the suspicions resting on innocent per- 


sons. If I do the former, you must aid me 
in the latter.” 

‘* Assuredly. I shall not shrink from that 
duty.” 


‘Very well. Now tell me about yourself. 
Sometimes it does good to talk about our 
own troubles. Tell me more about these 
forgetful fits. Do they trouble you still?” 
Her eyes and her voice were soft and win- 
ning. One must be of granite to resist such 
a voice and such eyes. 

“My dear”—Mr. Dering softened—“ you 
are good to interest yourself in an old man’s 
ailments. It is Anno Domini that is the 
matter with me. The forgetful fits are = 
symptoms, and the disease is incurable. As 
the oak why the leaves are yellow. It is the 
hand of winter. That is my complaint.. First 
the hand of winter, then the hand of death. 
Meantime the voice of the grasshopper sings 
loud and sbrill.” In presence of the simple 
things of age and death even a hard old law- 
yer grows poetic 

“Tell me the symptoms, then. _Do you 
still forget things?” 

‘Certainly. More and more. 
everything.” 

“Where were you yesterday evening, for 
instance?” 

“I don't know. I cannot remember. I 
have left off even trying toremember. At one 
time I racked my brains for hours to find out, 
and failed. Now I remember nothing. I 
never know when this forgetfulness may fall 
upon me. At any hour. For instance, you 
ask me about yesterday evening. I ordered 
dinner at home. My housekeeper this morn- 
ing reminded me that I did not get home last 
night till eleven. Where was I? Where did 
I spend the evening?” 

** At the club?” 

‘No. I took a cab this morning and drove 
there under pretence of asking for letters. I 
asked if I was there last night. The hall por- 
ter stared. But I was notthere. I thought 
that I might have fallen asleep here. I have 
done so before. Checkley tells me that I 
went away before him. Where was I? 
Child”—he leaned forward and whispered, 
with white cheeks—*‘ I have read of men go- 
ing about with disordered brains doing what 
they afterwards forget. Am I one of these 
unfortunates? Do I go about with my wits 
wandering? Oh, horrible! I picture to my- 
self an old man, such as myself, of unblem- 
ished reputation and blameless life, wander- 
ing about the streets demented, without con- 
science, without dignity, without self-respect, 
committing follies, things disgraceful, even 
things which bring men before the law.” 
He shuddered. He turned pale. 

‘* No, no,” murmured Elsie. 
not. You could never—” 

“ Such things are on record. They have 
happened. They may happen again. I have 
read of such cases. There was a man once— 
he was like myself—a Solicitor—who would 
go out and buy things, not knowing what he 
did. He bought new hats—every day twen- 
ty new hats—cricket bats, though he was 
long past the game of cricket; once he bought 
six grand-pianos—six—though he knew not 
the use of any instrument hen they gave 
him a companion, and he found out what he 
had done. The shame and the shock of it 
killed him I have thought of that man of 
late. Good heavens! Think, if you can, of 
any worse disaster. Let me die—let me die, 
I say. rather than suffer such a fate—such 
an affliction. I see myself brought before 
the magistrate —me—myself—at my age, 
charged with this and with that. What de- 
fence? None, save that I did not remember.” 

‘*That could never be,” said Elsie, confi- 
dently, because she knew the facts, ‘‘If 
such a thing were to befall, your character 
would never be changed. You might talk 
and think differently, but you could never be 
otherwise than a good man. You to haunt 
low company? Oh! you could not even in 
a waking dream. People who dream, I am 
sure, or remain themselves, however 
strangely they may act. How could you— 
se such a life as yours, become a 

aunter of low company? One might per- 
haps suppose that Athelstan had been livin 
among profligates, because he is young an 
untried—but you?—you? Oh no. If you 
had these waking dreams—perhaps you have 


I forget 


“You could 
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them—you would become—you would be- 
come—I really think you would become ’— 
she watched his face—‘‘ such—such a man 
as—as—Mr. Edmund Gray, who is so like 
yourself, and yet so different.” 

He started. “‘ Edmund Grayagain? Good 
heavens! It is always Edmund Gray!” 

** He is now a friend of mine. I have only 

known him for a week ortwo. He does not 
think quite as youdo, But he is a good man. 
Since, in dreams, we do strange things, you, 
might act and speak and think as Edmund 
Gray.” 
y speak and think as— But—am I 
dreaming? Am I forgetting again? Am I 
awake? Edmund Gray is the man whom 
we want to find.” 

“I have found him,” said Elsie, quietly. 

** The forger—if he is the forger—” 

‘‘No, no. Do not make more mistakes. 
You shall have the truth in a day or two. 
Would you like to see Edmund Gray? Will 
you come with me to his chambers? When- 
ever you call—you, I say—will find bim at 
home.” 

“No, no. I know his doctrines—futile 
doctrines—mischievous doctrines. I do not 
wish to meet him. What do you mean by 
mistake? There are the letters, there are 
the forgeries. Are there two Edmund 
Grays?” 

*‘No; only one. He is the man they can 
not find. I will show you,if you like, what 
manner of man he is.” 

“No; I do not want to see a socialist. I 
should insult him. You are mysterious, El- 
sie. You know this man, this mischievous 
doctrinaire, this leveller, this spoliator. You 
tell me that he is a good man; you want me 
to see him. What, I ask, do these things 
mean?” 

‘They mean many —. my dear guar- 
dian. Chiefly they mean that you shall get 
back your Property, and that suspicion shall 
be removed from innocent persons—and all 
this, I hope, before next Wednesday, when I 
am to be married. We must all be happy on 
my wedding-day.” 

“ Will—will Nir, Edmund Gray be there as 
well?” 

‘*He bas promised. And now, my dear 
— if you will come round to Gray’s 

nn with me, I will show you the chambers 
of Mr. Edmund Gray.” 

‘No, no. Thank you, Elsie; I do not 
wish to make the personal acquaintance of a 
socialist.” 

‘*He has chambers on the second floor. 
The principal room is large and well fur- 
nished. It is a wainscoted room with two 
windows looking on the square. It is not a 
very pretty square, because they have not 
made a garden or laid down grass in the 
middle, and the houses are rather dingy. 
He sits there in the evening. He writes and 
meditates. Sometimes he teaches me, but 
that is a new thing. In the morning he is 
sometimes there between nine o'clock and 
twelve. He has an old Jaundress, who pre- 
tends to keep his rooms clean.” 

She murmured these words softly, think- 
ing to turn his memory back and make him 
understand what had happened. 

** They are pleasant rooms, are they not?” 

He made no reply. His eyes betrayed 
trouble. She thought it was the trouble of 
struggling memory. 

** He sits here alone and works. He thinks 
he is working for the advancement of the 
world. There is no one so good, I think, as 
Edmund Gray.” 

He suddenly pushed back the chair and 
sprang to his feet. 

““My scholar! You speak of me?” 

It was so sudden that Elsie cried out and 
fell backwards in her chair. She had 
brought on the thing by her own words, by 
conjuring up a vision of the chambers. But 
the trouble was not the struggle of the mem- 
ory getting hold of evasive facts. 

** Why, child,” he remonstrated, ‘‘ you look 
pale. ts it the heat? Come, it is cooler 
outside. Let us go to the chambers in Gray’s 
Inn. This old fellow, this Dering, here he 
sits all day long. It is Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. It is paved with gold, which he 
— up. The place—let us whisper,because 

e must be in the outer office—it reeks of 
Property—reeks of Property.” He took his 
hat and gloves. ‘‘ My scholar, let us go.” 

With the force of habit, he shut and locked 
the safe and dropped the bunch of keys in 
his pocket. 


(To BE CONTINTED.) 
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You Can’t Keep Cool 


while you're rubbing away over a 


of steaming clothes. If you 
to keep comfortable and save 


your health (think of inhaling that 
fetid steam) and strength, stop the 


rubbing—and the steaming. 
Pearl- 


ing ; little work; that is 
A, the programme for hot- 
weather washing. 

This taking away of 
the rubbing is more than 
a matter of saving work. 
It’s a saving of needless 


and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 
Direction for this easy, safe and economical washing, on 


every package of Pearline. 
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‘this is as 


FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 
353, 


as" or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell bs 
T'S 


r sends 
JAMES LE, New York. 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


‘ The new discovery for 
ing and removin, discolorations from the cuticle, 


bri 








perfectly harmless and so simple a child can nee it. 
Apply at night—the impr t t after a 


res 08! ase and 

clears, whitens and utifies the com- 

t has never failed—tt cannot Fait. It is 

ighly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 


patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckies, tan or 
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the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beantified by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put wp in elegant style in large cight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 





ress 
mention thie paper. 
private. Postago stamps 


Address The DERMA-ROVALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI OHIO. 











PAT PEGPLE, Soaseeen sem cre» 


withont starving or injury, by DR. CLARKE’S 
Home Treatment, — Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 
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PADDLING INDIAN CANOES WITH SINGLE BLADE. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. 
VIL 


\ 7 E rarely expect the charm of a journey 
\ to extend to the return. And if the old 
route must be retravelled, we feel impatient 
of it,as of some worn-out thing that persists in 
existing. But as we go our way, we discov 
er that this return may be richest in the very 
quality which we denied to it—in novelty 
For places seen before have a way of turning 
upon us wholly new looks 

We left Willsborough Point with farewells 
called from the scattered tents along the 
shore. The familiar lake was heartlessly un 
aware of us; was soon positively unkind with 
wind and rain; so that we put in at Essex 

Once a bustling port, now the town was 
picturesquely dull, and Gernegross made a 
great stir there. People ran to factory win 
dows and down streets, and stood compacted 
around the dock. And when our Captain 
called up, ‘‘ Where is the best place to land?” 
a regiment of boys and men ran to give a 
practical reply 

We waited for the steamboat in company 
with a party of farmer folk, the women very 
natural and lovable in old-fashioned gowns 
and bonnetfuls of preposterous buttercups 
and poppies. ‘‘ Come again?” one of them 
answered a friend who was seeing her off, 
“ Well, I never before found the time when I 
could get away, and I don’t expect to again 
in a hurry.” When the steamboat landed 
them across the lake, we saw them swallowed 
up in bulging top-wagons, and their sweet 
thin faces duly set toward their devouring 
farms. Then we recrossed to Westport, and 
in the dark found a hotel 

It was filled with the race of summer 
boarders. We had glimpses of them on stiff 
chairs and sofas around the parlor walls. A 
lady at the piano was asking, ‘‘ What are the 
wild waves saying?” and a gentleman was 
giving an energetic, but, as we thought, in 
correct answer with the cornet. In the in- 
tervals of the entertainment a baby cried 
in the wing. Presently a blond young wo 
man, with a book under her arm, passed our 


THE CLUB-HOUSE 


window, in company with a young man in a 
red blazer Das est ein—no, eine—Friu- 
lein, isn’t it?” said she. Then, as they reach- 
ed the end of the path, ‘‘ Wie heissen sie ein 
gate?” It looked a comprehensive way of 
studying German, and full of possibilities for 
the young man in the red blazer, as the eager 
blond young woman should advance in her 
vocabulary 

The next morning we put off into the 
shining bay, watched by a senile old gaffer. 
‘* Well, well! Seen the lake all my life, but 
I've never seen sich a thing as this! So that 
isacanoe? Thought they were like the dug 
outs we used to have in my young days. Now 
I can say I’ve seen one. Ha, ha! hum!” 

Down at Mr. Thorp’s point we were wel 
comed like old friends. And the lake being 
now tempestuous, we camped in the grove 
for several days, while the little boy sailed 
cucumber boats with ‘the Thorp children. 
Surely it is vain to ransack the earth for 
costly arrusements for children. Our little 
boy counts as the chief delight of the trip 
the sailing of these cucumber boats and the 
towing of his mother on the canal. 

When we did start out, the bay by Port 
Henry rose into a furious sea, and drove us 
upoa the beach at Crown Point. We lunch- 
ed at the ruined fort, with a picnic party 
not interesting to us until we met them 
again at the light-house. They were pre- 
paring to return to Ticonderoga in a tub of 
a launch which took on for us positive 
beauty. 
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*“‘Could you give us a 
tow?” asked our Captain. 

**Goes too fast.” 

“Could you—take us on 
board?” 

be thought they could. 
Quickly the bargain was 
made and we were seated at 
the bow, and steaming be- 
tween banks we had once 
thought far apart, but which 
now, after the broad upper 
lake,seemed very near. The 
party behind us waxed merry 
over their baskets and paper 
bags. They sang “‘ Over the 
Summer Sea” and “ Beloved 
Eye, beloved Star,” and oth- 
ers of the maudlin songs 
that constitute the music of many of our 
people. Meanwhile the sun gilded the little 
clouds about him, and set them sailing in 
pale green Inkes, and made the trees along 
the hill-tops look like lace-work against the 
gold. Then night settled upon the shores, 
and in darkness we landed at Fort Ticon 
deroga. 

We stumbled up to the Heights of Caril- 
lon. There was no genial Professor now; 
only his tent poles, which we proceeded to 
use. The winds were true to us, Fasci 
nated, we heard them gather to their all-ab- 
sorbing shout. But we had no second ad- 
venture. 

The next day was our last on Lake Cham- 
plain. Hour after hour we went along the 
winding creek which constitutes the upper 
lake, following the red-and-black beacons 
that show the way among the rushes. Flocks 
of red-winged starlings made their evolu- 
tions over our heads, with pretty showings 
of their bright epaulettes. 

At Whitehall we met the canal. That 
was on a wash-day. The canal-boat women 
were on deck to receive us, and the clothes 
on the lines flapped like fags. Some of our 
old friends recognized us, and were curious 
as to where we had been, and received smil- 
ingly our Captain’s fine answer, ‘‘ Oh, every- 
where!” 

It had been mowing-time as we came up. 
Now the threshing-machines were at work, 
and the loads of grain and the yellow stacks 
of sheaves looked like the pictures labelled 
‘* Harvesting.” The wild flowers, too, were 
changed. The varying tints-of the asters 
were shot through with damask spires of 
sumac berries. And when we towed, clouds 
of yellow butterflies rose at our feet. 

At last we reached Albany. At sight of 
its houses, all the commonplace wants of civ- 
ilized man suddenly awoke in us—for a house 
and a bed and tables and chairs and things. 
We met there some of our camp acquaint 
ances—young business men of the Mohican 
Club, who told us of their beautiful club-house 
a little below on the river, whither they paddle 
of evenings in their war-canoe, and invited 
us to take possession of it for 
the night. But now we were 
upon a stampede. We even 
fled dastardly from Gerne- 
gross, leaving her on board 
the river steamboat; and took 
to the cars. 

And, rushing southward 
through the evening, we 
laughed to think how we 
would steal a march upon our 
friends; creep home through 
the darkness by back ways, 
and appear in the morning 
neat, conventionalized, inno- 
cent of ever having camped 
out. 

But as we alighted at the 
station, it was thronged with 
people. Music and jubilation 
filled the air. Bonfires burned 
on every corner, and every 
one we knew and did not 
know was out upon the pave- 
ment. 

So every journey is rich in 
the unexpected, and the greatest surprise of 
all may await us at the end. What if this 
be also true of that other journey upon 
which we are all trudging together? What 
and if, for even the shabbiest traveller—the 
one who, foot-sore, asks only rest at the end 
—there shall be, and this time not unaware 
of him, the royallest of welcomes? 





ADDENDA. 

Camping is not for every one. It is not 
for the dear 
finnicky souls 
whom the very 
thought of dis- 
order upsets, 
whose living 
must always be 
as decorous and 
as planned as the 
garden of Mis- 
tress Mary, 

“ With cockle-shelis 
and silver bells, 

And cowslips all 

arow.” 
It is not for the 
women to whom 
a tangle of deep 
grass means a 
possible snake. 
It is not for the 
men whose ap- 
petite fails them 
at a table less 


than three feet above grasshoppers and 
crickets. It is not for ple of few re- 
sources, miserable when meg 

It is for all who are in love with nature, 





DIAGRAM OF TENT. 


who desire to know her in every mood—in 
storm, in the wilderness, in the night, and, 
with Keats, 

“ Par, far away to leave 

All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet reprieve 

From little cares”; 
who, away from the shows of things, find 
clearer judgments sifting down between the 
leaves with the sunlight and springing up 
with the grass-blades; and who are willing 
to pay for all this the price of some sacrifice 
of ease and order and conventionality. 

To those about to attempt it for the first 
time, especially if they intend combining 
it with economy, a few simple hints from 
our own experience of camping may be 
helpful. 

Our tent is the least troublesome and the 
most serviceable we have seen. It is made 
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of unbleached muslin, without seams; the 
bottom sewed in, and bordered by an oiled 
cotton rope made into loops for its six pegs. 
In its bag with all its ropes it makes a pack- 
age two feet by ten inches, and weighs nine 
pounds. To pitch it we peg the floor in po- 
sition, throw the ridge-rope over two con- 
venient tree limbs, straighten out the rear 
wall by its three guys, stretch ventilators, 
pull up the sag of the roof by a cord attach- 
ed to a loop in the centre—and are ready 
for fair weather or foul. The perpendicular 
front closes it by night, and is stretched out 
as an awning by day. A loose flounce, six 
inches wide, sewed around the tent four 
inches from the bottom, is very important 
for preventing the soaking in of water under 
the floor. The whole is water-proofed by 
the alum sugur-of-lead process, and has nev- 
er leaked. 

Clothing should be all of flannel, with an 
extra jacket, and not a superfluous article. 

For our party of three we carried an 
extra heavy copper - bottomed three - quart 
pail with cover and a removable chain han- 
die; a second pail of the same kind fitting 
into the first: and within this five deep tin 
basins, three tin cups, three small steel knives 
and forks, and ten dessert-spoons. Unbleach- 
ed muslin cases made with drawing-strings 
covered both pails. The axe, broiler, and 
frying-pan, all very small], bad a muslin bag 
to themselves. In addition we bad a tiny 
alcohol lamp costing thirty cents, and a can 
of wood alcohol for use inside the tent, or 
when in haste; also a chain for hanging pails 
over a wood fire. Safety-matches were a 
great convenience in rain or wind. 

It is hardly necessary to say that camp 
cookery will usually be of the simplest. The 
compensation lies in the vigorous appetite 
of the camper. Canned goods are always 
procurable. Farm-houses may be depended 
upon for bread and butter, milk and eggs, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


fruit and vegetables. Oatmeal and coffee 
serve as the basis of breakfast. At noon a 
cold lunch is easiest. It is best to camp 
by four o’clock in the-afternoon at the latest, 
and have plenty of time for preparing dinner. 

It is often restful to — a night or rainy 
day at a farm-house. people in quiet 
regions are hospitable, and glad to meet 
strangers. There should be no spirit of 
haste in the journey. The best plan is to go 
but a few miles a day, and to make frequent 
and often long halts. If one must hurry, 
let it be by railroads and steamboats. 

A suitable canoe is of the highest imnor- 
tance. It should be light and swift, yet ca- 

ble of carrying a good load, and of endur- 
ng rough usage. Such a craft our Cana- 
dian friends have fashioned after the Indian 
‘birch - bark,” the famous Peterborough, so 
called from the town of its builder, William 
eo This canoe seems to be the model, 
both in form and construction, for all the 
North country. With its high curving ends, 
it is a beautiful boat,often fancifully painted 
with gay Indian designs. And especially 
when a lady paddies with the single blade, 
kneeling Indian fashion, supported by the 
round hollow thwart, the grace and move- 
ment render the whole the prettiest picture 
that floats. 

No woman ope to venture far from 
shore in such a t, or to use a sail—ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small square sail at the 
bow, to take advantage of a favoring breeze. 
The true canoeist is a frequenter of forest 
waterways, and loves best to float with the 
stream. 

For convenience in loading and unloading, 
it is well to have the luggage arranged in 
eight or ten separate packages, all easy to 
pick up and handle. A bag is serviceable 
for extra clothing, a very light box for 
provisions; another smaller box, contain- 
ing everything likely to be needed while 
in the camp, should be carried within easy 
reach. The packing is done on shore, the 
luggage covered by a piece of water-proof 
cloth, either tucked in or fastened around 
~ “eee under the outer edge of the gun- 
wale. 

One will, of course, carry a camera with 
which to preserve, and to multiply for friends, 
the delights of the trip. Many “ snap-shoot- 
ers,” however, bring home commonplace col- 
lections of photographic memorabilia, rather 
than »pictures. For the latter, some know- 
ledge of pictorial effect in photography is 
necessary. Read a good book on the subject, 
and secure the criticism of an intelligent 
photeguyher upon some good and bad pic 
tures and upon some preliminary attempts 
of your own. We followed the advice of a 
master of the art, and are the fortunate own- 
ers of a‘‘ Henry Clay” camera. This takes 
5-by-7 pictures, and has a wide range of 
devices for securing complete pictorial re- 
sults. 

A few simple medicines are indispensable. 
These are best carried in highly concentrated 
forms. But our stand-bys are aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia, and collodion. 

As to reading, we would recommend one 
book apiece—-a book that can be read and 
read again—for days too hot to travel, or 
rainy days, or the Sabbath.. More even an 
inveterate bookworm will find in the way 
—a temptation to lose much of the advan- 
tage of such a trip. 

‘or the delights of canoeing comes from 
nature and meditation and the odd and novel 
incidents of the journey. It is a noble plea- 
sure, worthy to grow, as it rapidly does, in 
favor, and to characterize our American peo- 
ple. FLorence WATTERS SNEDEKER. 




















PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


»LINY THE YOUNGER has been called 
the ** best type of a heathen gentleman.” 
He was a lawyer, orator, and critic; his lit- 
erary abilities were of a high order, and his 
taste well cultivated; he was the confidant 
and patron of the ablest writers of his time. 
Concerning him as a householder, we have 
only words of commendation. A loving son, 
a considerate husband, a man of great cour- 
tesy and refined manners, his home life was 
happy beyond the common; his circle of imme- 
diate friends, Tacitus, the historian, Martial, 
the poet, and many other noted literary men 
of his day, have borne testimony to the well- 
ordering of his house, the geniality and affa- 
bility of his manners, and his unswerving in- 
ty and faithfulness. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ova Own CORRESPONDENT ] 


| 


T seems as though sundry efforts to force | 


on the short skirt had only resulted in in- 
suring the persistence of the longer one, and 
there are indications now that it will be one 
of the features of the autumn and winter 
fashions. Unless, indeed, there should be a 
sudden revolution in the interval, which 
would leave us with First Empire styles— 
short clinging skirts, and bodices belted 
under the arms. For the moment all skirts, 
even those of tailor gowns, affect the air of 
a trained skirt That is to say that even 
when in reality very little longer at the back 
than at the front they are so mounted and 
thrown outward as to seem longer than they 
actually are. This being the case with street 
house, visiting, and reception toi 
lettes, with all the more reason, are more or 
less trained. Narrow trimmings, which for 
1 while seemed threatened with extinction, 
have taken a fresh and stronger hold, and 
puffs, ruches, ruffles, and marabouts are more 
frequent than ever By narrow trimmings I 
mean those which do not exceed a depth of 
ibout four inches. Among the simplest are 
two narrow ruffles of the dress material 
und scantily gathered, or two 
rows of narrow gathered lace with a fold or 
frill between. Or there may be a ruffle with 
a shirred heading, three to four inches deep, 
with deep-pointed cream or écru guipure lace 
set upon it 
because the gathers can be concentrated be 
tween the points of the lace with excellent 
effect. A pretty dress with this trimming is 
of changeable surah, red shot with old-gold, 
with creain dots; the narrow ruffle at the 
foot has a triple shirred heading, and just 
below the heading cream pointed guipure 
lace is laid upon it, with the fulness of the 
ruffle pulled out between the points 

\ similar trimming, but of different ma 
terial, is on a broché surah, an old-rose 
ground with a branching design in delicate 
greens. The ruffle is of old-rose chiffon. and 
falling upon it is a fringe with a deep head 
ing of netted points and short tasselled 
strands. The fringe is in rose and green 
silk. These trimmings of passementerie 
fringes are very costly, and are unsatisfac- 
tory in that they leave little latitude in the 
trimming of the corsage. The fringe can be 
repeated about the belt and in epauleties on 
the sleeves, but there is usually an effect of 
heaviness which will prevent fringes from 
ever being as popular as laces, of which some 
of the new guipure patterns have the appear- 
ance of fine passementerie 

Ribbed, striped, corded, and pleated stuffs, 
if they seem in abeyance, are only awaiting 
the disappearance of thin summer gowns to 
resume their popularity. The general rule 
for trimming these is that when they are 
plain-colored,silk or velvet of the same shade 
is used; when in two shades, the darker is re- 
peated in the trimming; and when in con- 
trasting colors, both colors are represented in 
the trimming. For instance, a pretty trim- 
ming for a Russian velours with dark blue 
cords on a rose ground is a bias fold three 
inches wide of the corded stuff, from under 
the upper and lower edges of which, project 
ing about an inch, comes a rose satin ribbon, 
gathered slightly, only to wave, and project- 
ing an inch above the upper rose ribbon and 
in inch below the lower one is a similar dark 
blue ribbon. This is a very easily made yet 
pretty trimming for all two-toned or two- 
colored stripes and cords. Similar trim- 
mings are used too on figured stuffs, as a 
satin-faced foulard showing a greenish-gray 
ground with pink flowers with foliage; has 
a three-inch ruffle with a double-shirred head- 
ing at the foot of the skirt, with two nar- 
row ribbon ruffles, one green and another 
pink, projecting beneath it. The corsage 
trimming is guipure lace with knots of rib- 
bon of both colors. Printed or broché stuffs 
with changeable grounds are usually difficult 
to match in ribbons, and often the best plan 
is a self-trimming with a sparing use in pip- 
ings and edgings of one, or, as in the cuse 
quoted, of two, of the colors in the design. 

Plain velvet is a more successful trimming 
for changeable fabrics, whether figured or 
plain, than either silk or ribbons. When it 
is difficult to match the dominant color in 
the fabric, recourse is often had to black vel 
vet, which can always be used with excellent 
effect on light and medium tints. Puffs and 
ruches of velvet border skirts, girdles and 
corselets are made of velvet. and it is fre 
quently used for short puffed sleeves and for 
the balloon puff of medium and long sleeves, 
even on such light stuffs as India silk, Hin 
doo crape, silk muslin, etc. I have even seen 
short puffed sleeves of velvet on organdy and 
India muslin dresses, a freak which I do not 
counsel my read :s to copy 

In corsages there is a tendency to consider 
the back more. The drapery of the front is 
more often repeated on the back, and the 
same is true of lace berthas and collarettes as 
well as ribbon bows. Sleeves tend to heavi- 
ness at the top, partly from the quantity of 
stuff massed there, or from its weight, as ip 
velvet, and partly from the predominance of 
epaulette trimmings. The general tendenc 
is to a massing of materials about the shoul- 
ders, chest, and back, and while this may be 
well enough for tall slender women, though 
much depends on the art of the dressmaker, 
it is not nearly so satisfactory to a large 
number of average figures with some ten- 
dency to embonpoint. Many handsome day 
toilettes have short puffed sleeves with a 
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taken double 


pointed laces are used for this, | 
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sabot frill of lace, and long gloves to meet 
the sleeves. The puff usually droops softly 
instead of ‘ ballooning,” and sometimes it is 
hung to droop in two or three stages, or in 
slanting or curved folds. But there are also 
balloon sleeves of velvet and satin, and of 
ombré velvet, in which the effect is varied by 
draping the material in various ways, in, for 
instance, a Watteau pleat on the shoulder, or 
in an open drapery that looks like an open 
sleeve, but has a closed lining underneath, to 
which the frill is attached. What is called 
the Lavalliére sleeve is composed of two 
puffs separated by bracelets of ribbon, velvet, 
or embroidery from each other, and from the 
guipure lace frill at the edge. Most of the 
so-called long sleeves of summer gowns, al 
ways excepting those of tailor gowns, are 
really only half-long; more or Jess full at the 
top, diminishing toward the elbow, and ter- 
minating half-way between the elbow and 
wrist in a band of velvet or ribbon, with per- 
haps a garnet or strass buckle, heading a 
ruffle of lace or chiffon, a sort of reduced 
sabot prettily caught up. 

Finally, there are many lace sleeves, more 
or less thickly gathered, according as the 
lace is fine-meshed or guipure, and either 
flowing lonsely or caught by bands into one 
or two puffs. These are used on any house, 
reception, or casino toilettes on which lace 
is used, and more especially with a lace- 
fronted corsage, with a sleeveless Figaro or 
Zouave jacket 

The coat basque cut off at the waist in 
front, and prolonged in coat tails at the 
back—not new for tailor gowns—is now be- 
ing made in silks for late summer and au 
tumn. The coat is made independent, so 
that it can be worn either with a special 
dress or with various skirts. Some substan- 
tial silk is used, and it may be plain, striped, 
or broché. 

A pretty dress about to be sent abroad is 


| of the princesse style, which is capable of 





being used for the simplest as well as the 
most elaborate toilettes. It is of foulard, 
with a shot ground in white and apricot, 
with lines of emerald green forming broad 
stripes, one of which is speckled with black, 
while the next has a slender garland of 
apricot-colored flowers. The corsage is cut 
down on the neck and shoulders, with a 
guimpe and high collar of green velvet 
above; around the opening, and crossing 
with the corsage to the left side at the waist, 
where it diminishes to a point, is a deep 
bertha of pleated apricot chiffon veiled with 
black lace, the chiffon projecting an inch at 
the edge. Along the left side of the skirt, 
and apparently a continuation of the bertha, 
is a cascade of luce over chiffon, caught at 
intervals by three butterfly knots of green 
velvet, a fourth knot at the waist forming 
part of a green velvet belt. The full half- 
long sleeve has a sabot of lace over chiffon 
This way of using black lace as a transpar> 
ent is much admired; but it should be a fine 
delicate lace with a small pattern, Chantilly 
being prettiest, And yet, with this appreci- 
ation of the more delicate effects of which 
black is capable, fancy that there are women 
who are trying to reintroduce black gloves 
with light dresses! 

Some novelties among summer fabrics are 
shown in a series of transparent, or rather 
perforated, tissues, known as Russian net, 
Greek net, ficelle net, corded gauze, etc. 
They come in plain lace meshes, or with a 
small pattern; one, called ‘* bell guipure,” 
has a tiny drop in each mesh. The colors 
are various shades of white, écru, and gray, 
and they are mounted over contrasting silks, 
of which green and red are favorites, with 
ribbons to match for the corsage. Some 
of the finer qualities are mounted, too, on 
gold-colored silk, or even on a gold canvas 
which comes for the purpose, and ro 
make very elegant evening and casino toil- 
ettes. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
emmy noticeable. The test of time is 
rhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


























SUPPLEMENT. 











Mothers take more pride in the garments of the baby than in 
those of any other member of the household; dresses of sheer India 
linen, soft flannels, dainty woolen socks, cashmere shawls, afghans in 
bright colors, all ‘are the most expensive that the family purse can 
afford. It is not necessary that they should be renewed frequently, 
as almost the only wear is in the washing. 

Ordinary soaps and washing powders should never be used; they 
will weaken the fibre of light materials, causing them to tear easily 


or to wear into holes. 


Professor Cornwall, of Princeton, says of the Ivory Soap: “ It will 
not injure the most delicate fabrics.” 


Corvricur 1892, sy Tue Procrer & Gamare Co. 








IMPORTED 
(| HAMPAGNE 


destined beverage of the future. 


Ask for it at your club. 





suits most tastes, but fewest pockets. 
It is the drink of luxurious living, of 
banquets and of high occasions, But 
it costs—“ aye, there's the rub.” 


equals the foreign product in every way, surpasses it in some respects, 
pleases everybody, is absolutely pure and non-alcoholic, and is the 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Col. 





GINGER 
CHAMPAGNE 


From agents, or write to 


Druggists and Grocers sell it. 
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When “‘old Sol” makes all things sizzle, 


Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When dull care makes life a fizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 


When you feel a little ary. 
When you’ re cross ,and don’t know why, 
When with thirst the children cry, 
There’s a sweet relief to try— 

Drink Hires’ Root . 
A 25 cent Package makes five gallons. 


No Blemish so terrible to 
& pretty woman as 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
upon the face. No woman 
desires to look ridicnlons and 
grotesque, and to be langhed 
at by the other sex. A sure 

remedy, infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 


Removes it without the 
= rr ry: guaranteed. 
, $1.00. “Sent by mail 
every where. 


Mme. THOMPSON, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Why it Palle Off, Turns 


le Grey, an 
y, Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. S. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


THE PURITANS. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENG- 
LAND, AND AMERICA. An Intro- 
duction to American History. By 
Doveras Campsett. Two volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5 00. (Jna Boz.) 


The tone of the work is calm and judicial, and 
the style of the writer is clear and dignified, pos- 
sessing a literary finish which gives the work a 
place of honor among our national histories. It 
will modify many prevalent conceptions of Amer- 
ican history with its novel way of accounting for 
some of the things existing among us, but the 
facts the author summons from the results of his 
wide researches and his well-balanced judgment 
in dealing with these results amply sustain him 
in the novel positions he assumes. The work is 
a classic of American history, and is an addition 
to the literature of the country of which we may 
be proud.— Observer, N. Y. 

The more one serutinizes this book the firmer 
becomes conviction that the brilliant and schol- 
arly author has made his point and accomplished 
his end. The tone is rational and wholesome, 
and the book itself a memorial of careful and 
laborious investigation. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

It ia a book remarkable for boldness, for 
breadth, for analytical power, for commanding 
generalization, and for piling up all this mass of 
learning and argument with comprehensive sys- 
tem, and in a way to interest as well as instruct 
any reader of intelligence. — Chicago Times. 

This work is destined to create a revolution in 
our early American history, as written by our 
standard historians. . . . In many respects it is 
the most important contribution to the colonial 
history of America that has yet been written.— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Raw The above work ia for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Hanrer & Brotugns, postage prepaid, 





to anu part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 
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